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FARM LIFE, PRESERVER OF THE ARTS 


An EDITORIAL 


HE tendency of civilization seems to 

be toward elimination of rural condi- 
tions. An artificial, nervous, metropolitan 
living seems to beckon to the lad from the 
country, and in turn his descendant prays 
for a chance to return to the country. One 
of our earliest civilizations was the cliff 
dweller, small compartments crowded to- 
gether for protection in a huge mountainside 
‘ave, or the early communal dwelling type, 
remaining ruins today in Frijole Canyon, 
New Mexico, showing where hundreds lived 
in an ancient apartment house. Our cities 
today repeat this identity-losing form of 
dwelling. 


Without our rural life there would be no 
achievements in art. The greatest art of 
the past was founded on religion or rural life. 
Without a national religion or great tradi- 
tion, America must depend on rural inspira- 
tion for art achievement. The Hudson River 
School brought America its first art period 
and it was one of rural scenes. The greatest 
art achievements today in the United States 
are those from the studios of our rural states, 
or the studios of the Taos-Santa Fe artists. 
John Singer Sargent once said, “The Hope 
of American Art is in the work being pro- 
duced by this group of the Southwest.”’ Art 
centers of the cities become in time the 
“introvert” type, each artist in time being 
influenced by the other until the source of 
inspiration is barren. No wonder Gaughin, 
Millet and others fled from the stereotyped 
art center influence to the islands and fields 
of nature. Today artists leave the cities, 
seeking the outdoors for subjects and the 
mountains and meadows as teachers. 


Industrial Art, too, must depend on rural 
inspiration for success. The beauty of form 
and the enrichment of civilization’s material 
needs must come from nature sources. 

I have seen how true this is in the great 
industrial life of Japan. Japan, a country 
for centuries a rural, agricultural nation, now 
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aspires to an industrial status. Thousands 
of factories booming with work, no bread- 
lines or relief doles, Japan today is crowding 
British, European, and American products 
from the markets of the world. So attrac- 
tively designed are all her goods, so artisti- 
cally appealing her wares that her volume 
sales are so great she can undersell our own 
products in our own markets and cover 
customs. Japan is our greatest cotton 
purchaser. She makes it into textiles with 
charming patterns and resells it to us at an 
immense profit because of the artistic ap- 
peal. Tomorrow, with their Manchuko cot- 
ton, they will not need our cotton, and will 
supply much of the world’s cotton needs as 
they now do the silk. The ship on which 
I returned was loaded to “the gunwales”’ 
with crockery for scores of American 
department stores, while potteries in our 
own country are closing for lack of orders. 


With all this success of Japan’s industry, 
the reason is the integration of art in 
Japan’s everyday life. This art integration 
has been developed through the everyday 
contact with nature that accompanies a 
rural living in a nation. Flower arrangement, 
painting, and poetry has been a part of 
natural living of all classes in Japan for 
centuries. This natural art life is the funda- 
mental reason for their industrial success 
today. But their program of national in- 
dustrialization may destroy this great value. 
As their vast rural life disappears and fac- 
tories replace their poetry and art interests, 
they will become leveled with competing 
nations, and the appeal of their goods will 
vanish. 

Art, to succed in any avenue of endeavor 
in the life of any nation, must have its 
source close to Nature. 


Pedro J hemes 
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OPENING 
NEW HORIZONS 
TO STUDENTS 


Muvriev V. SIBELL 
Head of the Fine Arts Department 


University of Colorado 


HE longer I teach the more enthusiastic 

I become about the opportunities 
which confront art teachers as a group, and 
I’m sure that I am only citing a feeling 
common to us all when I say that we are in 
a profession the 
individual student and to the community 
cannot be measured by any curriculum or by 
any budget, for its effects are as intangible 
as they are important. 

Art touches the lives of all of us, and we 


whose contribution to 


as artists, in one line or another, hold the 
key which unlocks new vistas to many who 
might otherwise overlook the beauty sur- 
rounding them. It is a joy to work with a 
talented student and to suggest this or that 
to help release his natural ability, but it is a 
more satisfying experience to awaken aes- 
thetic appreciation in someone who was 
probably unaware of its existence within 
himself. 

There are two distinct approaches to art 


enjoyment—the appreciative and the crea- 
tive, and both have their place. Perhaps 
creative experience is a more successful 


approach with younger students than mere 
aesthetic enjoyment, but with the older 
student, so often the barrier of self-con- 
sciousness has to be removed first, that 
mental enjoyment may unfold more nat- 
urally and without hindrance. 

In this hurried age it is unfortunately all 
too easy to overlook many sources of pleas- 
ure which may be latent within ourselves, 
and training in art and music appreciation 
do much to make us aware of our own 
tastes. 

At the beginning of a course in general art 
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appreciation I always ask the students to 
write in their 
present often 


two lists quite candidly, 
likes dislikes, and it 
surprises them to find that they had never 
stopped to think through their own reactions 
to things which they instinctively said they 
liked or hated. With this as a starting point 


and 


it is interesting to show them how style 
varies, and how the standard of judgment 
changes from age to age, and before the 
discussion is over many a student begins 
that he 
ways disliked through sheer ignorance or 


to see reasons for much had al- 
prejudice. 

Few of us can escape some study and 
appreciation of painting and sculpture but 
there is so much beauty around us in com- 
mon things which the layman may overlook, 
that the art teacher’s game begins by open- 
ing up horizons that are too near at hand to 
be seen. 

Perhaps the community is a foreign one 
and the chiidren come from homes in which 
the parents are still close to the mother 
country. In many such localities most suc- 


cessful and interesting starts have been 
made through arranging an exhibit of native 
hand crafts, embroidery, woodearving, and 
the like and in opening the children’s eyes to 
the beauty of good craftsmansnip in con- 
trast to cheap reproductions. 

Interest and vision may be aroused by 
an analysis of civic units which could be 
beautified. One group of students analyzed 
the possibilities of improving the appearance 
of a local filling station with its setting of 
garish billboards. 
the stimulating 
approaches to art today is through the study 
of industrial design. We, as teachers, find it 
an especially useful subject, for it appeals 


Perhaps one of most 


to both girls and boys. Whether we examine 
attractive containers for cosmetics and food 
products or the structural beauty of a great 
bridge, art fundamentals can be stressed and 
appreciation awakened. 

It is not the equipment at hand or the 
quantity of money allotted to art that 
governs the results obtained, but the art 
teacher’s ingenuity, imagination, and _ per- 
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sonality that enables him to reveal to 
students the art which surrounds them. 

And today there are so many aids to art 
teaching which are available that the only 
real difficulty is selecting which material to 
use. 

Beginning at the ten-cent store, the Artists 
and Writers Guild of Poughkeepsie, New 
York, are publishing children’s books which 
are well printed and beautifully illustrated, 
especially those books which are reprints of 
French and Russian editions. These books, 
and some by other companies, are sold in the 
5-and-10-cent stores throughout the nation 
and are as good in format, art, and “‘pro- 
gressive educational content”? as many far 
more expensive volumes. 

The “Enjoy Your Museum” series of ten- 
cent pamphlets, published by the Esto 
Publishing Company of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, offer condensed and reliable informa- 
tion on thirty or more subjects, presented in 
readable and informative form, and each 
subject is discussed by an authority in that 
field. the 
and crafts from the layman’s viewpoint are 
invaluable. 

A new book, ‘Black Gold,” has just been 
issued as the first of a series to be published, 
which will deal with various industries and 
products of the country. 


These as introduction to arts 


Each book com- 
bines well-written text, excellent page lay- 
out, well-chosen photographs. These books 
are planned for school children’s use in co- 
ordinating subject matter in the modern 
manner. 

It surprises some of us that children react 
more favorably to, and comprehend more 
easily than we do, much of modern art, and 
as art teachers we can teach color, design, 
composition, and appreciation more easily 
and make its appeal more timely through 
showing our students contemporary art 
than by surrounding them with old masters 
only. The appreciation for masterpieces of 
the past will be more genuine if evaluated by 
the student after he has assimilated certain 
examples of contemporary art whose world 
is more his own. 

Whether the art produced under the 
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government grants and commissions is good 
or bad, it has at least made Americans art- 
conscious, and from this realization of art 
about us, the layman as well as the student 
has set up for himself, unconsciously per- 
haps, a set of rules analyzing what he sees, 
and this conscious exposure to art should 
gradually affect the 
taste in this country. 

When we recall that so-called “modern’”’ 


standard of general 


furniture and interior decoration is only 
eleven years old (for it was in 1925 that the 
portion of the Paris Exposition des Arts 
Decoratifs was brought to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City and 
shown to the public on this side of the ocean 
for the first time), and when we find modern 
furniture in Montgomery Ward’s and Sears 
Roebuck’s then we realize 
quickly ideas can be grasped, taste acquired, 
and results achieved. 


today, how 


The movies have helped in this procedure. 
Think for a minute of the first movie you 
ever saw and recall the appearance of the 
room which served for a setting, and then 
contrast image the 
interiors shown in any of today’s pictures. 


this with modern 
It has been this exposure to modern interior 
decoration that has helped the public accept 
the new, unconsciously, and not 
regard it as strange or faddish. 

As teachers of art, what should we do to 


almost 


keep ourselves informed and to make our 
teaching as inspiring as it should be to our 


» 


pupils? First, we should see as many 


exhibits as possible. If we are near Denver 
or Colorado Springs, there are always fine 
shows to be found in the museums, but if 
we are in communities in which there is no 
gallery, this year in particular, excellent 
exhibits may be had at nominal rates. 

A group of American artists who call 
Inc.” 
have agreed to reproduce forty-eight paint- 


themselves “Living American Art, 


ings by their members and send out to 
interested persons, schools, clubs, and mu- 
seums, four shows of twelve pictures each. 
These pictures are fine color reproductions 
of paintings by American 
artists and the only obligation incurred by 


contemporary 
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those exhibiting the prints is the purchase of 
The 


first of these shows was held October 15-30, 


one of the collection for five dollars. 


1936, and it was interesting to hear student 
reaction to certain paintings. When we 
had the exhibit we had all those who viewed 
it vote for their choice of the one print to 
be purchased by the Art Department and 
both art students and other students voted 
consistently for two or three pictures out of 
the twelve. 

As art teachers, we should keep ourselves 
informed on current art matters and should 
subscribe, or at least read, as many art 
is better to 
subscribe to the magazines ourselves, for 


publications as possible. It 


then we can clip and mount the illustrations 
for our classrooms and some of the reproduc- 
tions are exceptionally fine. 

We should see certain movies so as to 
discuss them with our students and be able 
to turn‘ their attention to their fine photog- 
raphy and scenic compositions, as well as 
to an analysis of their plots. 

If we have boys in our classes who look 
upon art as a “‘sissy”’ subject, why not intro- 
duce them to Norman Bel Geddes’ ‘‘Hori- 
zons,”’ or to Hugh Ferriss’ ““The Metropolis 
of Tomorrow,” both of which are crammed 
full of industrial design and architectural 
trends? 

The many reprints of fine art books, which 
are available today for one dollar, are not 
only an excellent starting point for a library 
but furnish inexpensive but excellent reading 
for eager students. I am trying an experi- 
ment at the present time in my classes at 
the University of Colorado, along this line. 
I have placed on my desk about thirty 
volumes on some art subject—biographies 
such as Dame Laura Knight’s fascinating 
“Oil Paint and Grease Paint’; ‘‘Life of Van 
“‘Wilderness,”’ 
“Voyaging,” and “N. By E.,” novels by 
Rockwell Kent; “Painters of the Modern 
Mind,” and similar books. Any student may 


Gogh” by Meier-Graefe; 


check out any of them for a week and browse 
in art--not as a necessity, but for sheer 
enjoyment. I keep no definite check on the 
volumes which are taken out, but the stu- 
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dents are doing some exploratory reading 
that I’m sure they wouldn’t do otherwise and 
very few of the thirty books remain unused. 

As teachers, we should read biographies of 
artists too, for often we can reach a student 
through a human interest story of someone 
in a similar fix, when we could not hope to 
reach him through discussions of technique 
or subject matter. We should know who 
America’s outstanding artists and 
designers are today, as well as the leading 
textile designers, illustrators, costume de- 


stage 


signers and decorators. The group called 
“American Artists, Ine.’’ circulates 
excellent handbooks containing short biog- 
raphies of contemporary painters and their 
Christmas cards. 


two 


Because of the interest in prints we should 
be familiar with graphic media and be 
able to explain to a student in terms he 
“an understand the difference between an 
etching, an aquatint, and a lithograph. 

To develop appreciation of the beauty in 
everyday objects we might hold an exhibit 
of articles that did not cost over ten cents 
and analyze them for beauty of line, texture, 
color, and suitability to purpose, whether 
the object under discussion is a copper oil 
We should 
point out good design in all its manifesta- 
tions and should encourage our students to 
learn to 


can or a pottery custard cup. 


combine pleasing but unusual 
textures in their creations. 

We may fire their imaginations by reading 
them John Sloan’s ‘Souls of Our Cities’ in 
which he interprets cities of this country in 
colors which to him explain their personali- 
ties and follow up with an interpretation of 
character through abstract pattern and 
psychological color. We may show them the 
beautifully composed, enlarged photographs 
of nature in Blossfeldt’s “Art 
Nature,” suggest 
sources of design when planning such objects 
light fixtures, 


We may show our stu- 


Forms in 


and such material as 


as wrought iron 


textile motifs, ete. 


screens, 


dents books beautiful in typography and 

format, and foster in them a love for fine 

editions, or we may read them poetry or 
(Continued on page 9-a) 
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EXAMPLE OF A SLOW DRAWN LINE AND STIPPLE WHERE A DECORATIVE RENDERING IS WANTED 


IN AN ETCHED SUBJECT LINES GRADUALLY DARKEN FROM THE TOP 


rO THE FOREGROUND 
BECAUSE THE DISTANCE WAS “STOPPED OUT” 


IN THE ETCHING AS THE ETCHING PROGRESSED 
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SIMPLIFIED 
ETCHING 


Pepro J. Lemos 
Editor, School Arts Magazine 


Q' ALL the artist’s mediums, etching is 
perhaps the least understood. It is the 
most entrancing process and, contrary to 
the general idea, it is also a simple method. 
For some reason a mysterious halo has 
become attached to it, creating the impres- 
sion that only a very few can ever attain the 
artistic requirements to make a successful 
etching. This undoubtedly has come about 
because of the steps through which an etch- 
ing must go to reach completion. Painting 
is just painting, sculpture is sculpting, but 
etching includes a little chemistry, a dab 
of science, a quart of handicraft, a pint of 
exercise, several ounces of patience, some 
knack, all mixed with imagination, sprinkled 
all over with art, and the result is a good 
etching. 
and the mixing of inks. Anything approach- 
ing mechanism or chemistry is given a wide 
berth. Even today in Europe, where etching 
is as generally followed as painting, many 
artists dodge the printing of their etched 
plates, leaving the repetition that comes 
with successive printings to the professional 


Most artists shy from machinery 


etching printer to be found in most art 
centers. However, I believe that the most 
fun in etching comes in the printing of the 
plate and certainly the artist more surely 
attains his idea of the complete subject when 
he is his own designer, engraver, and printer, 
doing every step of his etching. It becomes, 
then, a truly autographic art, and only then 
do I believe the artist has the right to 
attach his autographic signature to the print. 

Until rather recently American artists 
avoided etching. Names like Platt and 
Pennell stood out at one time prominently 
as etchers in the roll call of artists, but today 
the organizations of etchers and the names 
of accomplished American etchers are many. 
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Today art students and public school art 
departments are producing excellent prints, 
and toward encouraging more etching and 
overcoming the expensive idea of equipment 
and materials, I describe the following 
simplified methods: 

Suspsect. A successful etching subject 
should be planned in lines. Use as few lines 
as necessary. ‘‘The maximum results with 
the minimum of means.” ‘Too many lines 
spoil a good etching. Pen and ink drawing 
is the best preliminary training. However, 
there is this difference—light lines in pen and 
ink are made with narrow lines and heavy 
lines by pressure of the pen; all lines made 
on an etching plate are the same width, as 
the needle point of metal cannot be pressed 
to produce a heavy line. The etcher secures 
his gradations of lines by permitting parts of 
his lines to remain exposed to the acid 
longer than others. Light and dark lines are 
made by the acid deepening certain lines and 
only slightly etching others. When the 
plate is inked less ink is retained in some 
lines than others and the print thereby has 
different line qualities. No other print, for 
this reason, equals the line variety and 
subtlety of the etching. 

In selecting a subject for an etching the 
student should plan it line for line on a paper 
space the size of the metal plate. The best 
plan is to draw it on a piece of fairly trans- 
parent paper. This will simplify matters in 
transferring the subject to the prepared 
metal plate in reversed condition. The 
subject on the plate must be in reverse if 
the student expects the print to appear in 
the same relation as the sketch. This 
transparent paper sketch is then placed over 
a “color chalk” tracing paper (do not use 
carbon paper) and the two are placed on the 
“acid resist’? covered metal for a transfer of 
the subject. The color chalk transfer paper is 
very simply made by rubbing any color 
chalk crayon over a thin paper and rubbing 
it in well with finger tips. This can be used 
for repeated tracings onto the metal. 

Metat Piate. Most etchers use the thick 
copper or zinc plates of sixteen gauge used 
for engraving of illustrations for magazines. 
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THIS PAGE GIVES A COMPLETE LESSON IN HOW TO MAKE AN ETCHING 
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By using the zine or copper about half as 
thick or even thinner sold in sheets at 
plumbers’ or sheet metal supply houses, 
just as good prints will result and at con- 
siderably less expense for plates. Too, the 
usual heavy paper shears may be used in- 
stead of requiring metal saws to cut the 
plates. 

To prepare the plates first clean the sur- 
face well with whiting and a damp cloth. 
Second, brush the surface with a thin coat of 
asphaltum (quick drying) paint as an acid 
resist surface. This asphaltum paint may be 
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spread with a stiff card edge or with a small 
photo rubber roller. A wad of cotton inside 
of a piece of silk may be used to pad the 
paint out smoothly on the metal surface. 
Placing the asphaltum covered plate over an 
electric or gas heater for a minute or two 
will cause the asphaltum to soften and cover 
all metal pores. By cooling on a cold surface 
or on a damp cloth the surface will harden 
and is then ready for handling. 

Etchers use a composition of asphaltum 
and beeswax in a silk ball rubbed over the 
heated plate to coat the surface as an acid 
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resist. These etching balls may be secured 
at art supply stores, but I am describing 
simplified etching, as it takes skill in coating 
metal with the wax ball and also in smoking 
it black afterwards. Third step in preparing 
the plate is to shellac the back of the plate 
to prevent the acid from etching the back of 
the plate. 

IncistInc. When the asphaltum paint has 
dried on the plate the tracing is made over 
the plate as follows: Lay the plate flat on a 
board or thick cardboard. Over the plate 
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THE SAMI 
PLATE AS 
OPPOSITE USED 
FOR THIS PRINT, 
BUT WITH THE 
USE OF A 
FINISHING 
WITH THI 
FLANNEL STRIP 


WIPE 


chalk” 


chalk surface downward. 


the ‘color transfer paper is placed 
Over this place 
the tracing paper with the reversed design. 
Two thumbtacks placed so as to hold the two 
papers firmly along the top edge will permit 
the lifting of the papers during the tracing to 
see results. Any surplus chalk dust on sur- 
face will blow off or be easily removed with a 
soft cloth after tracing is completed. 

A mirror and the sketch may be used for 
reversing the subject during the incising, as 
A small 
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illustrated on the working page. 
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FINISHING THE INKING OF THE PLATE IS VERY IMPORTANT. 
IF THE SURFACE IS WIPED WITH THE BARE PALM OF THE HAND. 





A SHARP LINE PRINT WILL RESULT 


THIS SHARP LINE WILL HAVE 


A VELVETY QUALITY IF A FLANNEL STRIP DOUBLED OVER IS PASSED OVER THE SLIGHTLY 
WARMED PLATE SURFACE. THE FRENCH ETCHERS’ TERM IS ‘‘RETROUSSAGED”’ LINE. THE PLATE 
SURFACE WILL HAVE A GRANULAR INKING IF A BALLED TARLETON PAD IS USED FOR FINISHING 


THE WIPING OF THE PLATE 


bridge of light wood can be used over the 
plate for resting the hand while working 
without touching the surface. 

The etching needle may be a compass 
needle, phonograph needle, carpenter’s point 
or nail set, sharpened nail, or any point that 
incises the metal through the asphaltum. 
The metal should be reached in every line. 
The slightest layer of asphaltum will prevent 
etching. 

ErcuinG. When the plate has been com- 
pletely incised it is immersed in the acid 
bath. If the plate is zine the solution in the 
tray can be one-third nitric acid and two- 
thirds water. The plate is slipped into the 
acid face upwards. As the acid progresses 
surplus bubbles on the lines may be brushed 
away with a feather to avoid under edge 
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THE ABOVE SHOWS THE THREE RESULTS IN THE PRINT 


etching. To secure light, medium and heavy 
lines in the final print the plate should be 
removed after different periods, the parts 
covered with asphaltum paint, dried, and 
again immersed. A good average scale of 
exposure for three grades of lines is as 
follows: 


Light lines—one-half minute 


Medium lines—three minutes more, 
additional 
Darkest lines—ten minutes longer, 


additional 
These periods of etching or “‘bites’’ may be 
varied according to subject, and a little 
experience will guide the etcher. 
When the plate is all etched a cloth and 
gasoline will remove the asphaltum from the 
surface. The shellac on the reverse of the 
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AN ETCHING PRINT SHOWING RESULT OF INK TINT LEFT TOWARD THE OUTER 


SURFACE 


Strips 

So Wwooc 
snend the 

edge makes the 
° fray Firm 
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SECTIONS, 


Ciching Tray 


for Meta] 


MORE WIPING OCCURRING IN THE CENTER PORTION 


plate may be left on if smooth. If rough it 
should be scraped off with the edge of 
another plate. 

ErcHInc Copper Puiate. To etch a 
copper plate the acid should be perchloride 
of iron which is a solution used by photo- 
engravers for engraving copper printing 
plates. This solution may be used over and 
over for many etchings while the nitric acid 
can be used only once. For copper etching 
the plate is held in two grooved blocks (see 
working plate) face downward. This results 
in a clear, smoothly etched line with about 
the same time exposure to the acid action as 
for zine plates in nitric acid. 

It is well to remember not to empty any 
acids or rinse the plates into sinks if there is 
any regard for plumbing. The acid and 
rinsing should be poured out on the ground. 

Simple inexpensive acid-proof trays may 


vL0 








be made of roofing paper. A sketch shows 
how to make them. 

For printing the etchings, the process is 
the 
directed in last month’s article. 


for printing drypoints as 
In a later 
article the printing of tonal and color etch- 


same as 





ings will be explained by simplified methods. 
If drypoint and etching is fascinating to the 
beginner in print methods, tonal and color 
work will be doubly so, and is a natural and 
easy step to those who have accomplished 
the drypoint and etching methods. 





rHREE STAGES OF ETCHING HAVE OCCURRED ON THE PLATE ABOVE. rHE SKY SECTION RE- 


MAINED EXPOSED TO THE ACID FOR ONE MINUTE, THE DISTANT 
TREES AND FOREGROUND ETCHED FOR 
FOURTEEN MINUTES rHE RESULT IS THREE 


MORE. rHE 


926 


HILL FOR THREE MINUTES 
TEN MINUTES MORE, OR A TOTAL OF 
DIFFERENT TONAL VALUES OF THE LINES 
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CRAYON ILLUSTRATION AND NATURE LESSON BY A PUPIL IN AN ATLAN- 
TA, GEORGIA, SCHOOL, UNDER SUPERVISION OF ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


FARM LIFE IN THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 


EviIsE Reto Boyiston 
Assistant Supervisor of Art 


Atlanta, Georgia 


HE Farm is a fascinating study for 

little children, and its cunning chickens 
and ducks; its golden pumpkins that seem 
to smile up at passers-by; and the ripe apples 
that fall as the farmer shakes the tree, are 
never-to-be-forgotten memories of happy 
experiences. So the everyday things one finds 
on the farm furnish delightful handwork for 
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the children, and call forth their best efforts 
as they originate new ways to use the ideas 
they have just received after a thrilling visit. 

The farmer does not have to be dressed in 
overalls and a big hat, for farmers wear 
different types of clothes, and the farmerette 
does not necessarily have on a bonnet. It 
should be left to the originality of the chil- 
dren to dress the two dolls attractively and 
sensibly. It is an opportune way to motivate 
costume design, and the figures may be com- 
bined in blackboard borders, or as illustra- 
tions for the reading chart which the children 
have composed and printed. Then, too, the 
figures may be enlarged, and stuffed for rag 
dolls, or even cut from brown paper, punched 
around the edges, and laced with cord after 
stuffing. This makes a rather flat stiff toy, 


ro” 


v2 








but as it is colored before being laced, there 
is quite a bit of excellent handwork for little 
fingers to do. 

The squash is only a suggestion of one 
way in which the vegetable idea can be used. 
A tomato, carrot, turnip, radish, or egg- 
plant, may be cut in as solid a form as possi- 
ble, and bradded on the left side to form a 
booklet for holding spelling words, or used 
as a container for health records—a con- 
stant reminder that fresh vegetables are 
necessary to good health. These shapes are 
cut freehand by the children, and the 


CHICK PENWIPER 





SQUASH BOOKLET 


addition of features only makes them more 
satisfying to the play impulses of the child. 

A scarecrow is one of the chief delights of 
the farm, so it is only natural that it should 
have its place as a color chart. Two six by 
one-half inch strips of yellow form the 
foundation, and a one and a-half inch circle 
makes the head of the same color. Any kind 
of hat and coat makes it complete. If the 
hat is red and the garment blue, the primary 
colors are shown in a pleasing way. 

The wheelbarrow is cut from a four-inch 
square, one corner being rounded to form 
the top. A three-inch wheel and a six by one- 
half inch strip makes the handle. Two 
funny pumpkins ride grinning in the top, 
but any fruit or vegetable may be used, and 
the wheelbarrow itself cut from any shape. 

The penwiper serves as a gift for Mother 
or Dad, or it may be a favor for visitors on 
Open House Day. Two circles, each four 
inches in diameter and joined at the side, 
make the booklet in which are fastened two 
circles of white flannel. A chicken or duck APPLE BOOKLET 
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ABOVE: A CRAYON FARM SCENE BY A YOUNG PUPIL OF ELISE REID BOYLSTON, ASSISTAN’ 

SUPERVISOR OF ART, ATLANTA, GEORGIA BELOW: A CUT-PAPER SCARECROW AND WHEEI 

BARROW MAKE INTERESTING PROBLEMS IN CONNECTION WITH THE FARM PROJECTS CARRIED 
OUT UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MISS BOYLSTON 











FARM DOLLS. 
TELLS 


THE 
OF SEVERAL 


on a blue background is an appropriate 
decoration, and the finished product is an 
attractive souvenir for anyone to take away 
with him. 

The apple booklet is alse an easy favor to 
make, and it is just the size for an invitation 
to a farm luncheon or other entertainment 
that the class is giving. The half sheet is 
folded and the apple cut from it freehand. 
The stem and leaf of green and the inside 


rt 
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ACCOMPANYING 
WAYS IN WHICH SUCH FIGURES 


rt 





ARTICLE BY MISS BOYLSTON 
MAY BE USED 


sheets are added to the red shape, and the 
booklet is ready in a jiffy to be given away. 

Illustrative drawings of visits to the farm, 
activities of all kinds, 
people—anything that savors of rural life is 
interesting to portray, and the children will 
take these articles as merely suggestive of all 
sorts of delightful things that will grow out 
of their imaginations and come into being 
as they study Life on the Farm. 


xt 


animals, fowls, 
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VIEWS OF THE MODEL DAIRY CONSTRUCTED BY PUPILS OF HILDA 
K. ECKLES, DIAMOND SCHOOL, ORANGE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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A MODEL DAIRY 


Hiupa Kk. Eckues, Teacher 


A feature of the unit of work on “Milk and the 
Dairy” carried out in the First and Second Grades of 
the Diamond School, Orange County, California. 


FTER a very intensive study of the 

food values of milk and its products, 
the first and second grades launched on an 
equally serious study of our friend, the cow, 
and modern dairy conditions. A wealth of 
books from the County Library and an 
abundance of material from the California 
Dairy Council furnished much of the infor- 
mation that was needed. Stories were written 
and illustrated by the children on nine by 
twelve-inch paper. These were made into 
booklets. Besides the small pictures, many 
large ones, three by five feet, were done in 
chalk and wall paint. To further impress 
upon the children what had been learned, a 
visit to a modern dairy in the neighborhood 
of the school was made. This trip furnished 
the inspiration for the model dairy which 
was constructed by the children. 

To begin with, the janitor built a rough 
table, ten by five and three-quarters feet, 
standing flush with the chalk tray on the 
blackboard. After covering the floor of the 
table with heavy paper the children carried 
sand in from the school yard. They were 
then ready to draw up plans for the dairy. 
In the regular discussion periods committees 
were named to be responsible for the back- 
ground—a country scene done in wall paint 
on paper covering the front blackboard, a 
milkhouse, milking barn, hay barn, silo, 
pasture, house, garage, cow hospital, garden, 
barley field, roads, cement work, and people. 

Seeing that many cows would be needed 
and also that they would be difficult for little 
children to make, they became a class prob- 
lem. Papier-maAché was used for the bodies. 
Sharp sticks covered with papier-mAché were 
used for the legs. Some of the animals were 
lying down. 
needed. 


In this case, no legs were 
The erect animals varied in size. 
They were approximately between three and 
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four inches high and between five and six 
inches long. They were painted with wall 
paint. The body was made first. The papier- 
maché was pressed into an oval shape with 
the head built on to this. This part of the 
animal was allowed to dry, taking about four 
or five days. String was wrapped securely 
around the body and tied. The sharp sticks 
about two or two and a-half inches long 
were carefully pushed into the body and the 
lower part of the animal was molded out of 
papier-maché. This was the most difficult 
part of all and a pretty big task for little 
people. Two children from the sixth grade, 
who were especially good at papier-mAché 
work, came in to assist and instruct, being 
careful to allow each child to do some of the 
work. In some cases the little ones were 
independent enough to do all of the work 
themselves. When the animals were thor- 
oughly dry, they were painted. The children 
used their own ideas in painting their cows. 
After allowing the paint to dry, the tails, 
made of frayed jute, were glued in place. 
Some hung straight and some were in the 
position of switching. 

The people were made of twisted wire, the 
bodies wrapped with cloth. They varied in 
height from three to five inches. The heads 
Some of the 
hands and feet were made of papier-maché, 
some of clay. 


were made of papier-mAché. 


The dolls were dressed to 
represent milkmen, workers at the dairy, 
farmer, farmer’s wife and children. 

Troughs, milk pails, and milk cans were 
made of clay. This medium was also used 
for pots and flowerpots. 

Apple boxes were used for the milking 
barn and milkhouse, each being placed on 
floors made of cement. The milking barn 
contained stanchions made of thin pieces of 
scrap lumber. The house was made of a 
wooden box that fifteen 
inches square. The garage and hospital were 
approximately the same size, about six by 
ten inches. Both were made of small boxes 
and both had cement floors. 


measured about 


The idea of using cement came from one 
little girl whose father worked with cement. 
It was due to her persistence that the plan 
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was carried out. One of the children brought 
the sand which was washed by a committee 
The cement 


named for that purpose. was 


bought at the lumber yard. It was used in 
the preparation of one part of cement to four 
Sand 


mixed dry and water was added slowly until 


parts of sand. and cement were 
the mixture was of the right consistency to 
spread. It was poured into wooden frames 
for the floors of the garage, hospital, and 
The floors 


of the milking barn and milkhouse were 


walk leading to the farmhouse. 


made of wood plastered with the cement. 
This takes less cement but is not quite as 
satisfactory, for the wood has a tendency to 
Warp. 

The silo was made from a long paper tube 
that had been in the school supply room for 
a long time. It was about five inches in 
The 


inches high. The roof was made of construc- 


diameter. silo stood about sixteen 


tion paper. 
Miniature farm implements were made of 


scrap lumber. Some were realistic and others 
decidedly not. However, they served the 
purpose. 

A little Japanese boy from the first grade 
added the finishing touches by his clever 
landscaping. Succulents were used for 
shrubs and trees and the home was given a 
lawn in front and in back. 

Construction was something of a problem 
for these children, for there was a lack of 
good tools and equipment. However, what 
they lacked in equipment they made up for 
in enthusiasm and ambition. Placing the 
objects on the table was no small problem, 
for they not only had to consider a dairy- 
man’s point of view, but they had to look 
at the whole table from the standpoint of 
art. Balance as well as spacing had to be 
These elements had been dis- 
the 
months that it was natural to discuss them 


thought of. 


cussed so many times during past 
in relation to this new problem. 


Since it was decided that white was the 





THESE COWS ENJOY THE MODEL DAIRY WORKED OUT BY PUPILS OF HILDA K. ECKLES 
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THE CHILDREN ARE SEEN WATCHING BULLS IN A CORRAL AT THE BLUE RIBBON DAIRY rHt 
CHILDREN DONE BY MASAKO OGATA AND BETTY ROSS, FIRST GRADE rHE BULLS PAINTED BY 
MAVIS GREER AND SUSUMU UEDA, SECOND GRADE, DIAMOND SCHOOL 





CHILDREN WALKING TO THE BLUE RIBBON DAIRY. THE TEACHER, WEARING GLASSES, IS 
SEEN ACCOMPANYING THEM. PAINTED BY PETE ONTIVEROS, SECOND GRADE, DIAMOND SCHOOL, 
ORANGE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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ABOVE: THE CHILDREN ARE WATCHING THE MAN TURN WATER INTO THE VAT OF COTTAGE 

CHEESE AT THE BLUE RIBBON DAIRY. BY MAVIS GREER, SECOND GRADE, DIAMOND SCHOOL, 

ORANGE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, BELOW: A DAIRY SCENE BY JOHN WARD, SECOND GRADE, 
DIAMOND SCHOOL 
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predominant feature in the color scheme of a 
dairy, most of the buildings and all of the 
fences were painted white. But some of the 
children held out strongly for color. There- 
fore the hay barn on the left side of the table 
was painted red with a black roof, the silo 
near it white with a red roof, the hospital 
in the rear the same. These were balanced 
by a red automobile and red flowerpots on 
the right side of the table. The milking 


LESSON FOR THIRD 
AND FOURTH 
GRADES 


VIRGINIA DICKENSON 


Kenilworth, Illinois 


HERE are times in the experience of 

every art teacher when the store of 
ideas runs low and she looks through the 
Scnoot Arts MaGazine in search of that 
lesson which will add variety and perhaps 
give a little relaxation to the children. The 
following lesson seemed to fit in nicely after 
the class had worked for some time carrying 
out a rather long project and it seemed ad- 
visable to give them a few lessons in which 
they had a little freedom for expression. 

I found the children in the third and 
fourth grades enjoyed this lesson con- 
siderably because they were nearly all 
familiar with the stories of “Raggedy Ann” 
and “Raggedy Andy.” As nearly as I can 
remember this was the way in which I 
presented the lesson. Of course, every 
teacher will vary this according to the way 
the children respond to the tale, making 
additions and subtractions as her experience 
and feelings may dictate. 

As things sometimes happen, last evening 
I attended a school entertainment given 
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house was white with a black roof. The house 
and garage were painted gray with green 
roofs and the milkhouse white with a gray 
roof. 

It was with a great deal of pride that the 
children welcomed their parents and friends 
to their party which came as the culmination 
of the unit on ‘Milk and the Dairy,” and 
proudly they displayed the dairy which they 
had planned and constructed. 


in a nearby schoolhouse. One of the little 
acts had as its theme the old but ever 
lovely idea that the toys in the toy shop 
wake up at night and come to life when the 
shades in the shop are drawn and the shop- 
keeper has gone home for his supper and the 
evening. Of course, the toys had a good 
time. They had a party and the French doll 
and the wooden soldier were among the gay 
frolickers. But there was one doll among all 
these who could not dance and make merry 
because the man who had sewed her to- 
gether had made a mistake. He sewed her 
mouth on upside down, and so instead of 
smiling as this doll was meant to do, she 
looked very sad with the corners of her 
mouth turning down. Now this doll was a 
Raggedy Ann. Do you know a Raggedy Ann 
doll? Now Raggedy Andy was in the toy- 
shop too. He knew Raggedy Ann was a 
very happy doll and that her mouth was 
only a mistake. One day he had an idea. 
He saw the wooden soldier take out his 
sword and cut threads and things and he 
just wondered 
wondered? He wondered why the wooden 
soldier could not cut the thread with which 


now what do you suppose he 


Raggedy Ann’s mouth was sewed so that it 
would come off, and then the French doll 
could sew Raggedy Ann’s mouth on right. 
Do you think they could do that? Well, so 
that is what they did and so then Raggedy 
Ann could smile and dance like all the rest of 
the dolls and everyone was glad. This is 
the story I told the children. 
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Usually before teaching a lesson I find it 
helpful to me to go through more or less of 
the lesson as the children will do. In this 
vase I usually make a drawing of both 
Raggedy Ann and Raggedy Andy. And as I 
tell the children this part of the story, I 
show them the drawing I have made of 
Raggedy Ann. Then I ask them to turn their 
paper the long way on their desk. A half of 
a nine by twelve-inch piece of paper is a 
convenient size for the doll drawings. They 
too can make a picture of Raggedy Ann if 
they follow closely. In the third and fourth 
grades I pin up the picture with a thumbtack 
on the frame of the blackboard and then 
draw the shape of their paper on the board 
and direct the drawing step by step. 

First I draw the head on the board in the 
right proportion to my blackboard paper 
and call their attention to the size. Next 
comes the apron. This shape lays the founda- 
tion for the rest because to this can be added 
the arms, the rest of the dress, and the feet. 
After the children have finished all this in a 
pencil drawing, I make the crosses on the 
dress in chalk and tell them they may color 
the shoes, the stripes on the stockings, hair, 
eyes, mouth, and so on. This took up a 
one-half-hour lesson. Some very pretty 
“Anns” resulted and there were many 
happy children. In the next half-hour lesson 
Raggedy Andy was drawn. 


DOLLS DRAWN BY 
THIRD AND FOURTH 
GRADE PUPILS OF 
VIRGINIA DICKENSON, 
KENILWORTH, ILLINOIS 
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ART COURSE FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


MarGAReET F. 8S. GLAcE 


State Teachers’ College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


RT is a means of expression, a 
language which every one uses and 
understands. In teaching art, we aim to 
make life more meaningful and joyful for 
2ach child through the discovery, recogni- 
tion, and appreciation of the beautiful in 
nature and constructed forms; through the 
development of good taste; through the 
satisfaction of the creative urge by actual 
manipulation of tools and materials neces- 
sary for complete expression. In order to 
attain these objectives a course of study 
must embrace the elements of art instruc- 
tion, namely: (1) Representation; (2) Design 
(pictorial, decorative, constructive); (3) 
Color Study; (4) Construction; (5) Letter- 
ing; (6) Appreciation. The content of this 
outline provides for the articulation of art 
with the entire curriculum, thereby vitaliz- 
ing’ the learning program. 
THE CONTENTS 
Section I. Suggestions for problems in 
all grades 

Section II. Art Appreciation 

Section III. Materials 

Section IV. Art in School Programs 

Section V. Bibliography 


SECTION I 

SEPTEMBER 
l and 2. Construct a portfolio and apply a design. 
This portfolio is to be used to hold drawing materials 
during the year. Ask the pupils to bring large sheets 
of heavy wrapping paper from home (eighteen by 
twenty-four inches). If wrinkled, press with an iron. 
Measure nine inches, ten inches, five inches on the 
twenty-four inch edges, draw connecting lines. On 
the eighteen-inch edges measure two inches, four- 
teen inches, two inches and draw connecting lines. 
Cut out the four corner pieces which measure three 
inches by five inches and two inches by nine inches. 
Place a ruler on the pencil lines and fold back the 
paper carefully. Before pasting, it would be ad- 
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visable to slope the edges of the flaps by cutting 
small strips diagonally from the corners of the 
envelope to the outside edges. Paste the nine-inch 
side to the two-inch side flaps. Press. The paper 
will have to be cut for the beginners, they will do the 
folding and pasting. 

Grades I and IV. Draw lines one inch and two 
inches from the edges of the portfolio on the front 
side. Work out a simple straight line border design 
on practice paper. ‘Short, long, short, long,’’ or a 
similar rhythmic count will help the beginners. Use 
crayon for the design, one color only, with black 
The border design is to be placed within the frame 
drawn on the portfolio. Name to be lettered on the 
front, not more than one-half inch high. 

Grades V and VIII. Make a simple monogram 
design in a two-inch circle, square, rectangle or oval 
to be placed on the front of the portfolio. Divide 
the space to be filled into three equal widths, if 
three initials are used. Each letter must fit the space 
Stress principles of balance and harmony. 
paper, crayon, paint or ink. 

3. Nature drawing. Draw flowers, grasses or seed 
pods, on nine by twelve inches, or four and one-half 
by twelve-inch paper. Use Goldenrod, Wild Aster, 
Mullein, Black-eyed Susan or any simple grasses 
available. Provide sufficient flowers for each pupil 
to see one clearly. Give short nature talk, name of 
flower, note colors, growth and appearance of leaves 
and blossoms in various positions. Caution against 
ruthless pulling of wild flowers. Simplify specimen 
for younger children, who will draw with crayon, 
using no pencil outline. Older pupils use crayon or 
paints. They will arrange spray to form an inter- 
esting composition on their paper. 

4. Art appreciation. 


Use cut 


OcTOBER 


1 and 2. Grades J]-IV. To make puppets and 
dramatize a favorite story. Children develop a 
simple doll pattern, head, arms and dress. Cut 
pattern. Make rag dolls, using their own pattern. 
Cut from cloth (flour sacks, gingham, etc.), and 
sew. Stuff with rags, cotton or grass. Insert an 
eighteen-inch stick well into body and head before 
sewing bottom. Use paint or crayon for eyes and 
features. The puppets are operated from below by 
those who say the lines of the play. “Little Black 
Sambo,” “The Three etc., are easily 
adapted. Figures cut from cardboard and mounted 
on sticks may be used if the rag doll plan is not 
feasible. This group may collaborate with V-VIII 
group in producing a bigger play. Keep the puppets 
and use.them in different roles throughout the year 
A simple stage arrangement is the back of the table. 

Grades V-VIII. These grades will make ‘‘glove 
puppets.”’ The head must be hollow. It can be made 
in two parts, the front and back halves over a clay 
mold. Newspaper cut into narrow strips, soaked in 
water, is then pasted, layer upon layer, on the mold. 


Bears,”’ 
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(Do not paste the first layer or it will stick to the 


mold.) After the front and back halves are dry, 
paste together with strips of paper, paint the 
features. Frayed hemp rope makes very good hair. 
Yarn can be used also. Plastic wood, putty or dolls’ 
heads can be used for the heads. However, they 
are heavier than the papier-mAché heads explained 
above. The glove is a slip containing arms, fastened 
to the head. Hands are made of cloth (like mittens), 
or wire covered with cloth if fingers are needed. The 
clothing is attached loosely over the “glove.” 
may be attached to the outside of the glove, which is 
long enough to cover the arm of the manipulator. 
In working the puppets, the forefinger manipulates 
the head, and the thumb, and middle fingers the 
The stage must be open at the bottom to 
permit the actors to manipulate the puppets. A box 
can easily be converted into a stage, or a frame with 
a cardboard proscenium may be made. Curtains 
arranged on drawstrings are desirable. 

3. Art appreciation. 

4. Halloween Design. Grades J and IV. Make a 
false face. Use nine by twelve-inch paper vertically. 
Fold through center, indicate position of eyes (half 
way down in head). Cut out eye spaces after care- 
fully measuring distance between eyes. Give direc- 
tions for making a pumpkin, cat, clown face, to the 
beginners. Allow the III-IV group to develop their 
own design after cutting out the eyes. 
crayons. Insert strings at the sides. 

Grades V-VIII. Make a Halloween Lantern. 
Use a round cereal box, if possible, or a rectangular 
box. Cut around box one inch from bottom and one 


Legs 


arms. 


Color with 


inch from top. Use a strip of wrapping paper one 
inch longer than the distance around the box, and as 
high as desired. Apply suitable Halloween designs 
heavily with black crayon in silhouette (cat, witch, 
bat, ete.). Rub paper with oiled cloth to make it 
translucent. Paste inside top and bottom of box. 
Two long pins stuck through the bottom of the 
box will hold the candle. Cut hole in top. 


NOVEMBER 


De- 
velop proportion and action of the body by means 


1. To learn how to draw figures in action 


Grades I and II make silhouette figures 
with one crayon. Make large oval for body. Fill in. 
Make smaller oval for head, longer, thinner oval for 
upper arm and leg, and lower arm and leg. Call 
attention to joints at elbow and knee. Grades III 
IV sketch ovals with pencil, put in clothing details. 
Grades V—-VIII fold vertical paper into four folds; 
head oval longer than one-half top space; body from 
head to middle of paper; upper leg third fold, lower 
leg fourth fold; arms, elbows at waist line, hands 
below hips. The human figure is seven to eight 
head lengths tall. Sketch with pencil or crayon for 
proportion and action, put in clothing details. 

2 and 3. To make a wall panel conveying the 
Thanksgiving theme. This lesson is a continuation 
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of the figure study lesson. Perhaps some of the 
figures drawn in that lesson can be used in this panel. 
Use large paper (eighteen inches by five feet, at 
least) or muslin. Crayon, colored chalk, paint or cut 
paper can be used on the paper background; wax 
crayon on the cloth. (Bleached flour or sugar sacks 
will work very well. A muslin panel thirty-six by 
fifty-four inches is a good size.) The panel should be 
planned by the group, and jobs for making the 
different figures, background, border design, etc., 
selected by the children. Figures can be traced onto 
the background by covering the back of the sketch 
with dark crayon, then tracing. Keep crayon strokes 
going in same direction in one object. Sky and 
ground strokes always horizontal. Outline objects 
with black for emphasis. Keep background colors 
pale. If crayon is used on muslin, after completion, 
dampen muslin, press with medium hot iron to set 
colors. 
4. Art Appreication. 


DECEMBER 


1 and 2. To make a creche or Christmas Manger 
This is a floor or table representation. It 
may consist of few or many pieces, according to the 
of the group. Suggested parts are stable, 
manger, straw, infant Jesus, Mary, Joseph, kings, 
wise men, shepherds, angels, camels, sheep, cattle, 
background, etc. They may be made from clay, 
plasticene, soap, wood, cardboard, any material 
which will permit them to stand up. The back- 
ground is effective if made as a folding screen in 
three parts, with the middle part wider than the 
ends, tops of panels rounded as in a triptych. Card- 
board fastened together with cloth may be used 
for this. Adapt the degree of difficulty to th 
individuals in this problem. Each child in the group 
will contribute something to the project. 
3. Adapt to ability of pupils. 

To make a simple Christmas gift. 
A match scratcher of cut paper and sandpaper. A 
tree of 


scene. 


size 


Suggestions: 


triangular shaped sandpaper 


placed in a small green tub on a six-inch square of 


evergreen 


construction paper. Reinforce hole for hanging 
purposes with gummed cloth tape or paper. A sand- 
paper candle in a black holder mounted on a colored 
background is effective. 
adapted to this problem. 

Curtain pulls of very heavy cardboard, beaver- 
board, cigar box or thin wood. Make one and three- 
quarters inch circles, squares, octagons and plan 
appropriate design within the shape. 
saw for cutting, paints or crayons for the colors. 
Complementary harmony (red-green), (blue-orange), 
(yellow-violet). Drill hole, insert double cord. 

A button or clothespin bag of unbleached muslin 
or plain colored gingham. Either a border design 
placed near bottom edge of bag, or a single unit 
design placed on front of bag is appropriate. Render 
with crayon. Sew up bag, insert draw strings. 


Many designs can be 


Use coping 
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Book ends. Two pieces of smooth wood, four and 
one-half by five inches, and two pieces of tin, cut 
from a clean tin can, four and one-half by three 
inches, are needed. Shape tops of pieces of wood. 
Sand. Nail tin to bottom of wood. Round corners of 
extending portion of tin. Place single unit design on 
wood with crayon. A coat of shellac is advisable but 
not necessary. 


JANUARY 


1 and 2. Lettering problems. Grades J]-IV. Cut 
paper letters, using squared paper or cardboard 
rulers one-half inch by three inches. Cut practice 
paper two by three inches, use vertically in cutting 
letters. Make an alphabet book, a toy book, an 
animal book, ete. Cut illustrations in silhouette: 
B—ball, balloon. K—kite. W—wagon, etc. Pages 
should be six by nine inches. Cut letters for title on 
cover of book. A suggested use for the book: Send 
as a Junior Red Cross exchange. 

Grades V-VIII. Review of capital letters and 
lower case letters. A good lettering pen can be made 
by whittling down a soft stick to one-eighth inch 
edge. 

Design a health poster, twelve by eighteen inches. 

a. Draw margin lines, top and sides equal, 
bottom widest. 

b. Plan lettering to form a rectangle. Black in 
letters. Slogans: Sleep with Windows Open, Early 
to Bed, Drink Plenty of Water, etc. 

No illustration is necessary 
3. To make a winter landscape. Winter sunset 

sky, pale blue, orange, and red. Distant hills, pale 
violet. Study branching of limbs on bare trees. 
Lower grades put in one tree, black. Intermediate 
grades may show the side of a hill, showing a near 
tree and a far tree. Children may be sledding on the 
hillside. Stress proportion. Upper grades will use one 
point perspective in a winding road through the 
snow, bare trees, evergreens, and perhaps a house in 
the distance. 

Crayons in lower grades, crayons or water colors 
in other grades. Keep distant colors soft. Use 
purple and blue for road and tree shadows. White 
paper, six by nine inches or nine by twelve inches. 

4. Art appreciation 


FEBRUARY 


1 and 2. Study of colonial or frontier life, motiv- 
ated by life of Washington. Patchwork quilt designs, 
simple furniture craft, weaving, tin work, sampler, 
ete. 

Weaving problem. Lower grades make a simple 
cardboard loom. Use rectangular piece of card- 
board, cut slits in both ends one-half inch apart, 
one-half inch deep. Use string as warp. Under-and- 
over weaving may be done with yarn or rags torn 
into narrow strips. Weave a small pad. 

Upper grades will make a cigar-box loom. Saw 
grooves in both ends of cigar box (after removing 
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lid), one-quarter inch wide, one-quarter inch deep 
Thread with warp. Use yarn, if possible, for weav- 
ing. Try to work out a design. Finished pieces may 
be used for mats or purses. 

A simple tin lantern can be made by using a large 
clean tin can as the body. Pierce a design in the 
sides with a hammer and nail over a block or vise. 
Cut out door and make hinge by using small 
rectangular pieces of tin, loosely fastened to body 
and door. Conical top and ring (a narrow strip of 
tin) must be soldered to body. 

Alternate lesson: Draw colonial objects in circular 
perspective, lantern, pottery, etc. 

3. Lower grades will make a Valentine man of 
hearts. Cut large heart for body by folding five-inch 
square paper, head two inches square, eight small 
hearts for arms and legs, one inch square. Assemble 
figure and paste. 

Upper grades may make a Dutch bouquet. Cut a 
paper doily by folding a five-inch square of white 
paper four times through the center. Make flowers 
from scraps of colored paper about one inch or one 
and one-half inches square. Stems are pieces of 
raffia with knots in top to prevent flower from 
slipping off. Cut small hole in center of doily and 
slip flower stems through. 

4. Art appreciation. 


MARCH 


1, 2 and 3. To make a movie correlating with 
geography or social studies, as “‘Homes All Over the 
World,” “Costumes of Many Lands,” ‘The 
Machine Age,’’ ‘“‘Water Travel,” etc. If the topic 
selected is not comprehensive enough to include the 
work of all the children, have each group make a 
separate film. 

Procedure: 1. Select subject. 2. Decide upon con- 
3. Plan size of film roll. (Not less 
than twelve inches wide.) 4. Children work at 
chosen jobs: “Figure Committee,’’ ‘‘Background 
Committee,” “Film Cutting Committee,” ‘Title 
Committee.’”’ Each group may work on a separate 
film strip. Arrange horizontally, as a frieze. 5. After 
strips are completed, paste together to form one 


tent of scenes. 


long strip. Attach to window-shade roller, or broom 
handles. A frame for holding the rollers can be 
devised by cutting holes in a box large enough to 
permit rollers to turn. 
prevent rollers from slipping through the holes 


Use nails as cotter pins to 
This is essentially a perspective lesson. Stress 
apparent diminishing size of objects in the distance 
effect of distance on colors, skyline, eye 
vanishing points. 

4. Art appreciation. 


level, 


APRIL 


1. A Spring Landscape. A study of tree shapes 
Younger children will include one tree in their land- 
scape. Older children will use more. Study growth, 

(Continued on page 9-a) 
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rHIRD GRADE CHILDREN DESIGNED AND CUT THESE FARM ANIMALS IN LINOLEUM. ARLETTA 
STURZENGER, TEACHER; EVADNA K. PERRY, ART SUPERVISOR DIAMOND SCHOOL, ORANGE 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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FARM ANIMALS 
IN BLOCK PRINT 


ARLETTA STURZENGER, Teacher 
EVvADNA Kraus Perry, Supervisor 


Diamond School, Orange County, California 


HE third grade children had seen their 

teacher cutting a block to print for a 
Christmas card. Their interest was im- 
mediately aroused and each one was anxious 
to try the tools on scraps of linoleum. The 
experiment that the teacher wanted to 
carry out was under way. 

The class had been studying the farm and 
wanted to make a book, using their own 
stories and illustrations about the farm. 
They saw quickly how block prints could be 
used to illustrate their stories and how by 
such a process enough books could be made 
so that each member of the class might 
have one for his very own. 

The drawing of animals had been tried 
but with little success. The children were 
told that they must have better animals in 
their pictures if they wished to make block 
prints. Pictures of animals and the animals 
themselves were brought to school and 
sketches that had been made at home ap- 
peared. After the drawing had improved 
noticeably, paper cutting was tried. The 
composition was drawn with white chalk on 
dark paper, cut out, reversed and pasted to 
light paper. This was found to be the most 
successful method for discovering the dis- 
position of dark and light in the picture. 
Compositions without other things of inter- 
est besides the animal were especially un- 
satisfactory and more experimenting ensued 


ri 
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xt 


until the spacing was finer and the story 
more interesting. 

Three sets of block printing tools, supple- 
mented by several paring knives, were used 
for cutting the blocks. Most of the cutting 
was done by the children while the teacher 
was busy with her fourth grade of twenty- 
two children. Sixteen third grade pupils 
produced block prints, every one of which 
was considered fine enough to go into the 
books, several might well do honor to an 
eighth grade print maker. 

Printers’ ink was used to print the pictures 
on colored papers. These were bound to- 
gether with the stories which were composed 
and typed by the pupils. Two illustrations 
will show that the stories, as well as the 
prints, made the books valuable. 


THe Horse 
The horse lives in a barn. He is a funny 
horse. I like to see him play. I like to hear 
him neigh. No other animal can neigh. The 
baby is called a colt. 


Tue Hoc 
This animal lives on the farm. He is a 
hog. He lives in a pen. He has a long snout 
and a curly tail. He has four short legs. He 
is fat. 
a pig. 


He eats garbage. The baby is called 


This project has helped the children 
considerably with their art work. They now 
draw all sorts of animals in their pictures and 
illustrations and have a much better under- 
standing of what makes up an interesting 
composition. Nothing that they have made 
this year do they prize more than their story 
books and no other books in their library 
are so popular as these. Considered from 
the teacher’s point of view, it was one of the 
most delightful and successful activities of 
the year’s work. 


rt 
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FARM ANIMALS DESIGNED AND CUT BY THIRD GRADE PUPILS 
AT THE DIAMOND SCHOOL, ORANGE COUNTY CALIFORNIA 
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THE FOLLOWING 
MASKS SO OFTEN NECESSARY 


ANIMALS ON THE 
STAGE 


Art Teacher 


Junior High School, Superior, Wisconsin 


Tony YAWORSKI, 


HILDREN’S theatre 
pageants, “‘vodvils,”’ 


and other amusement endeavors often call 


productions, 
school assemblies, 


for characters portraying various animals, 
thus necessitating the construction of a 
headdress which will give to the audience the 
that the actor or 
attempting to convey. To construct such an 


impression actress is 
animal head may become quite a problem if 
one hasn’t had experience in this line. May 
I, therefore, offer a practical suggestion to 
those who might find it necessary or desir- 
able to fit over the head of an individual a 
naturalistic, symbolic, or conventionalized 
animal head—a construction problem offer- 
ing to its executor an opportunity to make 
heads that are in harmony with the type of 
skit, play, or pageant that is being enacted. 

The completion of this problem can be 
carried out in four steps, the first of which is 
the molding of the form wire. The most 
satisfactory type and size is the one-inch 
mesh hexagonal poultry netting. This has 
proven to possess the stability and pliability 
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ARTICLE TELLS HOW TO MAKE THESE 


IN PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


necessary. A four-foot square of this wire 
should be cut, bent through the center, 
folded at the back to form the neck of the 
animal, twisted and stretched at the front to 
form the lines of the nostrils and of the 
mouth, then trimmed below the jaws and 
connected by twisting end wires. Care 
should be taken that no end wires are so 
bent that they might prick the flesh of the 
person who might don the finished head. 
After the general form of the particular 
animal is shaped, the ears, horns, and other 
identifying features should be constructed 
and attached. All 
those for eyes, lines of the neck, and hollows 


indentations such as 
of the cheeks can then be added by simply 
stretching and drawing together the meshes 
at those particular areas. 

The second step can be explained quite 
briefly. This calls for the covering of the 
wire form with cheesecloth or any similar 
material which will present a cohesive sur- 
face to which the paper, when pasted, will 
stick. One thing further need be mentioned 
at this point. In stitching the cloth to the 
wire, the thread should follow the lines of 
the animal head, particularly at all inden- 
tured points, in order that the desired form 
be maintained. The accompanying photo- 
graph illustrates the 
construction. 


first two steps in 
We are now ready for the third step which 
consists of covering the form wire with 
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STEPS IN MASK MAKING. TONY YAWORSKI, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


paper toweling. A dry paste powder, or 
ordinary wallpaper paste, solution is stirred 
with warm water until a jellied consistency 
is attained. The paper toweling is then 
soaked in the paste solution, the excess paste 
removed from the paper, and the latter then 
spread smoothly on the surface of the animal 
head form. The entire form is covered in 
this manner until the head takes on a solid 
appearance. Minor protusions of the features 
of the animal head which cannot be indi- 
cated by the wire itself (such as those of the 
eyes, of the pupils themselves, and of the 
nostrils) are added at this point by molding 
the soaked toweling in the desired shape, 
placing the lumps in the selected spots and 
leveling jagged connections with smaller 
bits of pasted paper. The entire head is 
then allowed to dry for a period of six to 
twelve hours. The form will then possess a 
hardened, crust-like surface which will re- 
tain its shape without reinforcement for a 
considerable while. 
The final step is then taken care of 

simply painting the animal. Here, again, the 
person doing the constructing is given much 
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freedom of expression. The head may be 
colored in a naturalistic manner or in a 
stylistic or caricatured mode. The basic 
color (flesh color) should be painted on first 
with either a large brush or, even more 
effectively, with an ordinary insect sprayer 
which has been filled with that color of paint. 
Showcard color or oil paint thinned out with 
turpentine can be used. Large areas of a 
second color are then added as above, and 
where the two hues should blend together, 
the spraying method is recommended. To 
accentuate the features of the animal, 
stronger colors are painted in with a narrow 
brush. When the paint has dried, holes 
through which the wearer of the head can 
see are cut out at appropriate points, such 
as the eyes, the nostrils, and the mouth. 
The headdress is then ready to be placed 
over the head of the performer where it is 
allowed to rest upon the person’s shoulders. 

The above plan of construction is not 
offered as an only solution to this problem, 
but as a suggested process which will bring, 
as a result, a headdress that is light, sub- 
stantial, and effective. 
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CUT PAPER POSTER BY A FOURTH GRADER, SAVOY SCHOOL, ELY, 
MINNESOTA. ESTELLE DAHL, TEACHER; FRANCES L. STOKES, ART SUPERVISOR 
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ANIMALS 
FOR CHILDREN 


MARJORIE BALEVRE GERE, Art Teacher 
Newark, Ne w Jerse Yu 
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Therefore, in graphic representation, a child 
likes to be able to use what he knows. 


The method I have used in the ac- 
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companying pictures is carried out with this 
in mind. 

By using round bodies and heads, it is 
possible for every child to draw any animal 
A 
trunk makes an elephant, stripes a tiger, and 


with which he is in the least acquainted. 


so on, with whiskers, ears, and anything else 
which distinguishes one from another. When 
legs, tails, and heads are put on at unusual 
angles, and the 
become interesting and are great 
make. 


This is merely a foundation. Then, when 


animals 
fun to 


action results, 


in higher grades, anatomy becomes import- 
ant, the children have a familiar subject 
with which to work. 
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THE EVOLUTION 
OF LETTERING 


FRANK B. EL 


Stanford University, California 


T IS evident that prehistoric and primi- 

tive man learned that by making marks 
on various surfaces such as clay, stones, 
wood, and animal skins, and combining 
straight, curved, long, and short lines at 
various angles, they could make pictures of 
things they saw. They made pictures of 
different visible things to express their 
ideas. In time this developed into a picture 
writing, as were the hieroglyphics of the 
ancient Egyptians. The instruments used 
to make these marks were pointed stones, 
bones, and wood. As time went on these 
pictures developed into symbolic forms 
meaning different sounds of speech, and 
finally into an alphabet. 

Man learned to make materials to use as 
surfaces to mark upon, such as paper, al- 
though the present civilization still uses the 
sheepskin upon which to inscribe and depict 
valuable and important subjects. Liquids 
of various kinds were prepared into inks 
with which to make marks, by means of 
dipping a pointed tool into it and marking 
on the writing surfaces. An improvement 
was made on the plain solid marking points 
by using hollow plant stems or reeds. These 
reeds were cut on one side of the end, leaving 
the other side a chisel-shaped point which 
was partly split in the middle. This device 
caused this ancestor of our modern pens to 
hold the ink longer than the solid points. 
The reason for making these pens chisel or 
square shaped was to give them the strength, 
resistance, and durability that a pointed one 
could not have. The nature of such a tool 
caused both wide and thin lines or strokes, 
which has influenced the character of letters 
to our present day. 

Other materials were tried, possibly in 
search for more durability and flexibility 
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and it was found that the quill from the 
large feathers of birds, such as the goose, 
cut as the reeds were cut, were more durable. 
These quills could be cut to a sharp enough 
point to make a fine line in any direction, 
shaded and widened on down strokes. Later, 
pens were made of steel to take the place of 
the goose quills. 

With the invention of the sharp, hard, flex- 
ible points, the writing which was composed 
of separate letters grouped for words by the 
use of the reed pens, evolved into a cali- 
graphic or continuous line connecting all the 
letters in each word together. This condi- 
tion caused a degeneration in the fine hand- 
lettered writings, such as were executed 
by the scribe profession. 

To the invention of printing was added 
this evolutionary step of caligraphic writing, 
thus intensifying the degeneration. The 
scribe who wrote or lettered all books before 
the invention of printing became a thing of 
the past. 

And now in our mechanical age with our 
typewriting machines we are forgetting how 
to write. But thanks to the world of art, 
good lettering and writing is being studied 
and practiced by those who enjoy it or make 
it a hobby. 

Steel pens are made in various shaped 
points so that the penman, scribe, or artist 
can study and revive the beautiful letter 
forms of the old scribes. 

Our machine age with its mass production 
of most everything, has substituted many 
artistic hand-made productions. This condi- 
tion has caused the illumination of many 
artistic hand-made productions and the 
result is that the time is coming when the 
most rare and valued possessions will be 
those made by hand. This will include 
lettering and writing with all the handi- 
crafts. 

There have been and are being issued 
books and portfolios on the subject of letter- 
ing by authors who recognize and appreciate 
the rich pleasures in store for those inter- 
ested in the revival of this most fascinating 
art. 


The alphabet developed by the early 
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The Roman alphabet perfected by the Roman designers nearly two 
thousand years ago has evolved into various Forms during the cesturies 
that followed and used by all Christian nations. This chart illustrates 


the evident evolution From the 


Roman alphabet to the added form 


we use to-day. The small and cursive writing was not used by the 
ancient Romans. They used capitals entirely. 
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the last letter added to the alphabet 
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EVOLUTION FROM THE ROMAN ALPHABET TO THE FORM WE 
USE TODAY. FRANK B. ELL, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 
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Egyptians was in turn adopted by the 
Phoenicians, then by the Greeks, and finally 
by the Romans with a number of changes 
and additions by each people. The alphabet 
we now use is based on the Roman. 

It is interesting to notice the evident 
evolutionary steps in the different letter 
formations that have occurred in the de- 
velopment of the alphabet in its various 


THE FARM IN THE 
FIRST GRADE 


ELIsE Retp BoYLston 
Prosyect BY Miss MARION JACK 
First Grade Teacher 


Forrest Avenue School, Atlanta, Georgia 


F YOU were only six years old and had 
I just had a perfectly thrilling visit to a 
real farm, teeming with downy chicks and 
calves and grunting pigs wallowing in the 
most luscious looking mud, wouldn’t you 
be all up in the air to tell everyone you saw; 
and wouldn’t you just love to make a little 
farm of your very own in the classroom! 

That is just how Miss Marion Jack’s first 
grade at the Forrest Avenue School felt 
about it. They wanted to rehearse the good 
time they had had, and they wanted to draw 
the things they had seen. But, once started, 
it was hard to stop. The stories they told 
became language lessons which Miss Jack 
printed on the charts; and then suddenly 
they were delightful reading lessons. At the 
top, with a tiny colored mount behind each 
to give it a finish, were pasted the pictures 
the children had drawn, and that made the 
words so much easier to remember! 

But there were hammers and saws on the 
workbench, and anyone knows what that 
the 


means to every boy. So barn 
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was 


forms from capitals through small letters to 
the present penmanship styles. 

The accompanying chart has been made, 
showing that some of the letters developed 
more changes than others. So many changes 
have been made on some that the final 
ones have no resemblance whatever te the 
originals, while some have remained prac- 
tically the same. 


planned and built with two big doors and a 
silo on the side, just like the real one they 
had seen. It was painted red with a green 
roof, and in the top was a hayloft with 
ladders both inside and out. 

The weathervane needed the initials for 
the words north, east, south, and west; 
and so letter cutting was introduced. Then 
the farmer and his wife were sawed from soft 
wood, and painted as the children thought 
these people should look. A pile of cotton 
was heaped against the fence which had 
been built from short pieces of wood, and 
painted white; and sawdust, dyed with 
green poster paint, became the nicest kind of 
make-believe grass. 

There was a large rabbit picture already 
in the room, and the children thought it was 
the right size to trace and cut out, for there 
had been live bunnies at the Simpson farm, 
but they wondered how they could get a cow 
and a calf large enough to be in proportion 
to the barn. These animals they intended 
to saw out of the piece of old beaverboard 
that a child had contributed. They tried to 
draw the patterns freehand, for Miss Jack 
thought as much of the work as possible 
should come from the children, but they 
were not skillful enough. 
that by tracing a tiny picture on a stere- 


Then they found 


opticon slide, and throwing it on brown 
paper pinned against the wall, they could 
make it any size by moving the machine 
backward or forward, and in that 
they drew the animals they needed. 


way 
Large 
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FIRST GRADE PUPILS OF MISS MARION JACK POSE WITH THEIR FARM 


FIRST GRADE PUPILS OF MISS MARION JACK WITH SOME OF THEIR FARM ANIMALS 
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pictures of calves, chickens, and pigs were 
drawn and colored, and the children were 
delighted with the results, for it was still 
their own work, but much, much better 
than they could have drawn freehand, and 
they made most effective coverings for the 
unsightly blackboard. 

While this activity was being carried on 
by one group, another was busy with the 
nests. An old box was found, and it was just 
the proper size for two bantam hens. Ex- 
celsior was brought to school in a book 
satchel, eggshells were stuck together with 
transparent mending tape, and the hens 
well, the least said about them the better, 
for they were left entirely to the imagination. 
Unseen pigeons, too, had their boxes high 
on one side; and some martin gourds were 
hung on each end of the barn. 

There is ever a fascination in the sandbox, 
and a group of girls undertook to lay out 
the pasture with a creek flowing down the 
middle. They planted grass, stuck pine 
cones here and there for trees, and arranged 
the Holstein and Jersey cows that another 
group had thin and 
painted. Then a background of trees was 
made and thumbtacked behind the large 
sandbox which stood on the floor in one 


sawed from wood 


corner. 

It was interesting to see how the stream 
developed. The children gathered small 
rocks and sand from the school yard, mixed 
the cement in the proportion of two parts of 
sand to one of cement, and arranged the bed 
of the creek which they painted blue, for 
they said the water always looked that 
color. 

It was then that the home began to link 
up with the activity in an intimate and 
pleasing way. Many of the children spent 
their week-ends in the country with grand- 
parents or aunts, and they brought back 
gourds and cotton, tiny ferns for the creek 
bank, vegetables, fruits, and everything 
movable that pertained to the farm. 

Each day added original stories of the 
activities as they progressed. ‘John brought 
the wood for the book-ends. Daniel painted 
the ducks, and Frank tacked them together. 
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We put them on the table, and they held 
our books. We think they are very pretty.” 
These were not only interesting but true 
stories in which each child had a part, and 
that made it the best of fun to read over and 
over again! 

Some of the children who were not 
mature enough to do the more difficult 
things were interested in cutting ducks out 
of yellow oilcloth, learning to use a pattern 
in doing so. These toys they stuffed, and 
sewed or laced the edges. Others hemmed 
doilies for the table, or colored paper plates 
as their fancy dictated, and paper ducks and 
cows were used as booklets to hold short 
reading lessons about the farm. 

Someone suggested that a churn could be 
made from an old nail keg and a dasher; 
and when it was finished, the children agreed 
that it looked much like the one they had 
seen Mrs. Simpson using. Then they made 
some real butter in a sure-enough churn, 
and the eating of it afterward on crackers 
was the best part of all. 

Across one board was a row of bowls of 
fruit which had been made as the Thanks- 
giving project; and farm pictures, beauti- 
fully mounted, gave quite a touch of color 
to the room. A climax to this paper project 
was the Thanksgiving basket arranged with 
colorful fruits and vegetables, and decor- 
ated with leaves, and this gift was sent to a 
neighboring hospital. 

And then the farm was complete and the 
photographer came to take the picture. The 
janitor brought his ladder and pulled down 
the shades behind the set-up. The cow was 
straightened on her somewhat wobbly card- 
board legs, and the children watched for the 
But 


when the negative was developed, what was 


little bird to come out of the camera. 


the chagrin of all to see the big ladder which 
the janitor had forgotten, right in a most 
prominent place near the barn! No, the 
children didn’t make that, but they did do 
all the rest; and it was a very, very delight- 
ful project from beginning to end—the 
study of Farm Life by that wide-awake, 
interesting first grade of the Forrest Avenue 


School! 
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FIRST GRADE PUPILS OF MRS. R. M. MITCHELL ARE SEEN WORKING 
ON THEIR FARM AT THE DAVIS STREET SCHOOL, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Prosect By Mrs. R. M. MircHeuy 
First Grade Teacher 
Davis Street School, Atlanta, Georgia 


A visit to a real farm was the inspira- 
tion for the miniature one, a truck farm 


that was the most exciting place the chil-’ 


dren had ever seen, for there were barns 
and silos, cows and horses, sheep and goats, 
and everything that one reads about in 
story books; but this was no fairy tale, for 
there were fresh surprises on every side. 
The corn cribs were full to overflowing, and 
a big comfortable looking tabby cat dozed 
with her four babies in a corner, ready to 
pounce upon any marauding rat. 

There was a hay wagon, too, with its 
inviting load; and it was a great delight to 
ride once around the farm and pretend it was 
a much longer trip. 
ducks, chicks 
running after clucking hens, young turkeys 
and squawking guinea fowls hunting worms, 


There were baby and 
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and even pigeons cooing on the roofs, wait- 
ing for an invitation to fly down for a hand- 
ful of grain; so it was an enthusiastic group 


that was ready next day to start work 
on the project in one corner of the big 
classroom. 

They talked about the things which 


should be made first, and decided that a 
shelter the 
animals could be housed, so measurements 


was most necessary before 
were made, and a framework for the barn 
was nailed together. Heavy brown paper 
was laid on the floor, and striped with red 
paint before being tacked into place, and a 
chimney was built of an old corrugated box 
from which the bottom and top had been 
removed. The roof was painted red, then 
lined with black scallops to represent the 
composition that had covered the real barn. 

Food must be provided, so the grass was 
cut from the vacant lot next the school, and 
left to cure. A silo was built of tagboard, 
and covered with brown paper, painted red, 
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and striped with white, so that it looked for 
all the world like a brick storage bin. Imag- 
ination supplied the grain that was supposed 
to be inside, but the barn loft fairly over- 
flowed with the hay that was brought in 
even before it was thoroughly dry. 

The fence came next with a foundation 
board to enclose the area that was to be 
used. Thin uprights were set up at intervals, 
and strips cut from tagboard, painted white, 
and tacked to the foundation. It bulged 
slightly in places, but it was most effective. 

Then began the sawing out of sheep, cows, 
horses, two mules, a goat, and one pig from 
beaverboard. This required a great deal of 
work, for the edges were rough, and had to 
be sandpapered before they were painted, 
but everyone had a part, and there was 
always plenty to do. 

Of course, the hay wagon had to be made 
and filled with the grass that by now was 


DRAWING FROM 
TOY ANIMALS 


WiiuramM V. WinsLow, Supervisor of Art 


North Tonawanda, New York 


Beeman doubtless think of a toy 
in much the same way as they do of the 
real object—the doll is a “real” baby, the 
play house a “‘real’’ house. For this reason, 
that the child closely associates the toy with 
a “real’’ object, it is psychologically sound 
that he be encouraged to use toys in the 
schoolroom. 

Many art teachers object to children copy- 
ing pictures. Working from toy animals is 
not objectionable for the reason that the 
child tends to identify the toy as the animal 
itself. Such drawings will be found to 
possess a quality quite different from a 
copied drawing for they often seem to have 
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dry. Wheels were made from old reels on 
which moving picture strips had been 
wound, and when fastened to broomsticks 
and put in place, they were ready to carry 
their loads around the little 
least. 

There were illustrative drawings that 
were made and that told of farm life; there 
were booklets showing animals and people 
that lived on the and there were 
bonnets and overalls to be sewed and worn. 
Scarecrows formed the color chart to teach 
the primary hues; charts of reading lessons 
grew out of the daily work, and were dec- 
orated with original drawings; and tuere 
were many, many lessons learned each day 
along with the art activity work in this 
delightful and most attractive project of 
farm life in the First Grade of Davis Street 
School, with Mrs. R. M. Mitchell, as 


farm at 


farm; 


teacher. 


been made from living animals. 
sess the spirit of life. 


They pe S- 


The plates accompanying this article are 
drawings made by primary children. In 
addition to drawing from the toy animal 
each child was encouraged to compose the 
animal in its natural surroundings. In this 
way a pleasing composition was obtained. 

The children drew from a variety of toy 
animals displayed in the blackboard chalk 
tray at the front of the room. They were 
permitted to choose any animal and en- 
couraged to compose it in its natural sur- 
roundings. <A the 
animals prepared the children for the lesson. 
Such questions as the following brought out 
several points: (1) Where do most of the 
animals shown live? (2) Which are beasts of 
burden (3) Which animal 
lives in Which in the jungle? 
etc. The children were then encouraged to 
note individual differences among the ani- 
mals shown. Such questions as the following 


discussion of various 


man’s helpers? 
the desert? 


served to attract attention to characteristics 
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ANIMALS DRAWN FROM TOYS BY PRIMARY CHILDREN WILLIAM \V 
WINSLOW, SUPERVISOR OF ART, NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
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peculiar to the individual animal: (1) Which 
animal is the tallest? (2) Which is the 
largest and heaviest? (3) Which animal 
appears to have the largest head? Other 
questions suggest action, as 
Which animal climbs trees? ete. 

Each child was then encouraged to vis- 
ualize the animal of his choice before he 
drew it. He was asked to think about how it 
would look on his paper. How large it should 
be and where it should be placed. 


served to 





It will be found that children are very 
much interested in drawing from toys of all 
sorts, especially from toy animals. There is 
a psychological reason for this. Toys, after 
all are real—real in spirit. This is why they 
are of so much importance in the early 
education of the child. In his art endeavor 
toys are the objects of the child’s most 
serious effort. Teachers should recognize 
this and make provision for their use in the 
classroom. 


DRAWING MADE FROM A TOY 

BY A PRIMARY PUPIL UNDER 

SUPERVISION OF WILLIAM V. 
WINSLOW 
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INDIVIDUAL 
CUT PAPER 
ILLUSTRATION 
GRADES I, II, II 


Mrs. Lituian A. HASTINGS 
Assistant Art Supervisor 


Minneapolis Public Schools 


HIS problem should require several 
well-directed lessons, as there is much 
of value to be gained from it. 

A. Subjects. Choose from: 

. Stories 

Poetry 

Social studies 
Child experiences 
. Fairy literature 

B. Materials: 

Nine- by twelve-inch cutting paper 

Nine- by twelve-inch manila only 

Nine- by twelve-inch assorted poster 
paper 

C. Procedure for developing composi- 
tions from cutting paper. 

Through a short preliminary discussion of 
the theme chosen, help the children to see 
the possibilities for variety in the individual 
ideas for their illustrations. Help may need 
to be given the class as a whole in the cutting 
of the more difficult individual story forms 
needed. However, this does not mean that 
the resulting illustrations will be identical, 
as each child should choose some particular 
phase or episode of the story he wishes to 
develop. 

Use nine- by twelve-inch cutting paper for 
practice cutting and drawing. Give each 
pupil a nine- by twelve-inch gray manila 
paper upon which to plan his illustration, so 
that his cuttings will be proportioned to the 
size of the story background. 

Developing the story patterns may be 
done by freehand cutting, or by outline 
drawing and cutting. Avoid tiresome efforts 
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to secure patterns. Two or three lessons 
should be sufficient for developing the story 
forms. A good composition requires that the 
main story forms be larger than those of less 
importance so as to give emphasis, and to 
prevent an appearance of 
scattered forms. 

When the story patterns are all completed, 
have each child arrange his own composition 
on the nine- by twelve-inch manila. A 
grouping of forms is often necessary, 
especially when a number of small forms are 
included in the illustration. 
lapping of forms is often 
planning a good grouping. 

The arrangement of the picture should 
show reasonably correct relative proportion 
of near and far forms. Call attention to the 
need for a balance of forms and interest. 
When a satisfactory arrangement has been 
made, the child may indicate the position 
of the sky line (or floor line for indoor 
composition) with a light pencil line. For the 
sake of good composition, this background 
division should be above or below the center. 

Cut paper illustration has an advantage 
over crayon illustration in that the story 
forms can be moved about until a satis- 
factory arrangement is made. When the 
story arrangement is complete, work it out 
in color. 


many small 


A slight over- 
necessary in 


D. Procedure for duplicating the composi- 
tion in color. 

A free choice of color is to be allowed the 
pupils. Choose from the colors available in 
the package of assorted poster papers and 
the neutrals, black, white, and gray. (Cream 
manila answers for white and gray manila for 
gray.) Realistic coloring need not be a guide 
in choosing colors. The important thing is 
to have a contrast between the story form 
and the background mount. Due to the 
limited amount of colored paper allowed, 
part of the background, in most cases, will 
need to be neutral. A contrasting color may 
be used for the the back- 
ground. 


remainder of 


Sometimes it is found easier for first grade 
children to place a strip of colored or black 
paper across the page to represent the sky 
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STUDENTS IN THE MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARRANGED THESE COMPOSITIONS AFTER 
LEARNING TO CUT THE FORMS FROM COLORED PAPER. MRS. LILLIAN A. HASTINGS, ASSISTANT 
ART SUPERVISOR 
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CUT PAPER, COMPOSITION, AND COLOR WORK BY STUDENTS UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
OF MRS. HASTINGS, ASSISTANT ART SUPERVISOR, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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line or floor line, in which case the entire 
background of the picture would be the 
manila paper. The colors for the story forms 
may then be chosen from the other colors 
available and the remaining neutrals. Cut 
some sheets of the nine- by twelve-inch 
colored poster paper into smaller pieces, so 
as to utilize them to better advantage. 

If the story figures have been cut freehand 
the costume and the other figure details 
need to be drawn in with pencil or crayon. 
After a duplicate cutting of the silhouette 
of the figure has been made of manila (or 
brown or black poster for dark-skinned 
characters), the original cutting can then be 
cut up and used as patterns in duplicating 
the costume and facial details in colored 
paper. The silhouette cutting is the figure 
background on which the cut paper details 
are to be pasted. No crayon details are to be 
used. 

Duplicate the other story forms in colored 
paper. Many of these will need contrasting 
color details added to make them more inter- 
esting (for doors, and 


example, roofs, 


window frames on building, color trim on 
vehicles, furniture covers, rug trim, etc.). 
The foliage of the trees may be a different 
color from the trunk. Call attention to the 
fact that color balance is secured by re- 
peating the colors in different parts of the 
composition. 

When all parts of the pictures have been 
duplicated in colored paper, arrange as in 
the original plan (or rearrange if an improve- 
ment can be made), and paste. 

Note: Any pupil who succeeds in making 
unusually large cuttings, and many of them, 
needs a larger story background. Paste the 
nine- by twelve-inch papers together in this 
case. 

Put freshly pasted work under a press 
until thoroughly dry. 

Second and third grade pupils should 
show a better understanding for arrange- 
ment, and a growth in the feeling for propor- 
tion and balance than do pupils of the pre- 
ceding grades. The ability to show more 
detail should be expected as the children 
advance. 





A SPRING BLACKBOARD BORDER MADE FROM DISCARDED BITS OF CHALK, SOAKED OVER NIGHT 


IN WATER AND MASHED. 


CALCIMINE COLORS WERE ADDED AND THE MIXTURE THINNED WITH 
WATER TO A CONSISTENCY EASY TO APPLY WITH A WATER COLOR BRUSH. 


MISS RUTH J. NICOL, 


BUTTE, MONTANA 
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Dr1orAMA Posters. School Products Bureau 
517 S. Jefferson Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Diorama posters are three-dimensional 
illustrative displays. One may secure sets on 
many different topics, such as ‘Stories for 
Primary Grades,”’ 
versaries,”’ 


“Holidays and Anni- 
“Living in Other Lands,”’ 
Each set consists of six Dioramas of different 
subjects. For example, the “Living in Other 
Lands” set contains Dioramas of Chinese 
Boat Life, Dutch Eskimo 
Indian scene, and Swiss and Mexican scenes. 

The subjects come in an envelope 14!» 
by 11%4 inches. They are printed with a 
clear heavy line that is easy to cut along on 
a good quality of white paper that takes 
crayon or water color equally well. Coloring 
directions are also included. 

Pupils find the cutting and coloring of 
these scenes very interesting, as they feel 
themselves a part of the scene, and it gives 
them good practice in paper construction 
work, as well as in color work. The fin- 
ished Diorama posters make interesting 
displays to use in connection with other 
studies, such as geography, history, and 
social science. 


ete. 


scene, scene, 


WoopEeN ToyY-MAKING, by Winifred M. 
Horton. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Illinois. Price, $1.75. 

In this book the author applies a creative 
method in teaching toy-making. No pat- 
terns are given. Instead, the teacher sug- 
gests ideas, forms, construction, materials, 


and tools and encourages the student to. 


make his own working drawing. The pri- 
mary aim in this method is to secure educa- 
tional results, rather than efficient toys 
individual products of art and handicraft, 
rather than exact duplicates of the original 
toy. 

The book contains 57 pages and is pro- 
fusely illustrated. There are eight pages in 
color. It is 714 by 9 inches in size. 
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FOR ALL SKETCHING 
USE 


Tradition 


The all-purpose Water Color 


PAINTING PENCILS 


No longer need you carry a cumbersome paint- 
ing outfit (such as chair, easel, paintbox and 
palette) for outdoor sketching! The new Tradi- 
tion all-purpose pure pigment water color pen- 
cils are all you need. You do your sketching 

then later simply “develop” with a wet brush. 
Then you will have perfect and durable colors! 


@ Tradition is simple as an ordinary drawing 
pencil to use. It is suitable for work on any 
material, such as: paper, wood, cloth, leather, 
etc. 


@ Made by J. S. Staedtler, inventor, in 1835, 
of the colored pencil, Tradition may be ob- 
tained in 24 carefully toned and graded colors, 
fade-proof and non-poisonous. From these 24 
colors 156 different shades are obtainable. 


Packed in two assortments 
No. 846—12 colors—thite, light cad- 
mium yellow, light ochre, burnt sienna, 
brick red, light cadmium red, crimson 
alizarin, ultramarine light, prussian blue, 
transparent oxide chromium No. l and No. 
LS ivory black $1.50 
No. 848—24 colors —same twelve as in 
Vo. 846 plus ultramarine yellow, dark cad- 
mium yellow, cadmium orange, pozzuoli 
red, dark cadmium red, ultramarine violet, 
cobalt blue, cadmium green, chrominm ox- 
ide green dull, raw umber, caput mortuun, 
burnt umber $3.00 


Mail the coupon today—and receive 
your assortment now. 


J.S.STAEDTLER, Ine. 
53-55 Worth Street 
New York 


$1.50 


CGentlemen—Enclosed find $3 00 Please 
‘ 8 a a 
send postpaid assortment No. on lradition 
water color painting pencils 
| Name 
| Street 
City State 


My Dealer’s Name is 


17-a 
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Complete Bodies for Art Potters. Red, Cream, 
White. Dry, plastic or casting slip. Also modeling 
clays. 

Dept. S. 


Send for Literature 
UNITED CLAY MINES 
CORPORATION 


Trenton, N.J. 








GUIDE FOR RECREATION HAND CRAFTS 
New ... Sixin One . . . Book—by A. Picareff 
THE ART OF MAKING AND MANIPULATING MARIONETTES 
@ PAINTING ON TEXTILES . . . SOFT COPPER WORK 
SCREEN PRINTING . . . BLOCK PRINTING 
PYROGRAPHY AND WOOD PAINTING 
40 Illustrations and many valuable Formulae—$1.75 Post- 
paid. All necessary materials for various Crafts available at: 











for FREE CATALOG 
WRIT of ART SUPPLIES 


SAVE on your Art Supplies. Order best supplies, at mail order 
prices, from Bert L. Daily’s new 75-page Art Supply Supple- 
ment. Free copy on request. Just a card will do. Mail it today. 


BERT L. DAILY, INC., 125 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 








CONESTOGA KILNS 


Designed for school and studio use. Inexpensive to install 
and operate. Gas fired, excellent results guaranteed 


Prices from $50 to $250. 
Write for information and prices to 


E. deF. CURTIS, Jr., Wayne, Penna. 


Potters’ wheels $30 inc. bench 








CERAM | C CLAYS - GLAZES - COLORS 
S iJ Dy L| F § KILNS - SUNDRIES 
Write for Color Chart Price List No. 44 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO. INC. 


45-47 Park Place New York City 











LOOMS-BASKETRY 


Foot treadle and table Looms, shuttles, warps, 
weaving appliances. Reed, Raphia, Bases, Tools, 
Butterflies, Block Printing. Cond ten cents for 
Handicraft Catalog describing above materials 
and Basketry Instruction Book. 


J.L. HAMMETT COMPANY | 


SEND 
10¢ 


293 Main Street, Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 








Ooo NUMBER§ 
VOLUMES AND SETS 


Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 
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FASHIONS IN ArT, by Huger Elliott. D. 
Appleton-Century Co., New York. Price, 
$3.50. 

This is an unusual and fascinating book, 
and will give both pleasure in reading and 
enlargement of knowledge. 

Huger Elliott, a well-known authority on 
art, unfolds the brilliant story of how art has 
been influenced by fashions and habits of 
mankind contemporary with it. He tells 
how the pendulum of fashion has swung 
back and forth, making one type of art 
fashionable at one time and ridiculing it at 
another. He relates how certain great figures 
in history set the style for artistic expression 
all over the world. He gives the fascinating 
histories of certain objects of art, conceived 
long ago, which are still the fashion; of 
others, now comparatively worthless, which 
at one time sold for millions. 

The book is written in such a fluent and 
readable style that the student will find 
himself reading on and on, completely fasci- 
nated by the interesting way in which the 
author covers his subject. 

The book contains 338 pages, and many 
handsome illustrations. Size 534 by 8% in. 


20TH CENTURY CERAMICS by Gordon For- 
syth. The Studio Publications, Inc., New 

York. Price, cloth, $4.50; paper, $3.50. 

This book shows how your pottery is 
made, where it comes from, methods of 
design, and decorative qualities to look for. 
It illustrates the finest work of the present 
day by the manufacturers and designers of 
fifteen countries. 

It contains over 200 illustrations in black 
and white and eight groups reproduced in 
direct color, comprising Kitchenware, Single 
Pieces and Pottery Sculpture, with notes on 
the prodcuers. 

Gordon Forsyth, author of “The Art and 
Craft of the Potter,’ Principal of the Stoke- 
on-Trent School, the chief training ground 
for potters in Great Britain, gives a clear and 
critical account of the nature and meaning 
of present-day effort. 

The book contains 128 pages, and is 844 
by 115¢ in. in size. 
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ABOUT COWS and MILK 


Four attractively colored bulletins with complete 
historical and descriptive information about the 
four most important breeds of dairy cows in the 
United States—HOLSTEIN, GUERNSEY, JERSEY, 





The HOLSTEIN 
me GURRNSEY 


Be the AYKSHIR! 





AYRSHIRE. 
suitable for complete classroom project. 


Send for catalog of Health Education Materia!s, advising 
grade and subject matter in which you are interested . . . 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Association, Inc. 
11 West 42nd Street - 


This health education material is 


Set of four. . . . 25 cents 
Health Education Department 


New York, N. Y. 











The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Fifth Avenue & 82nd Street, New York 


SCHOOL 
NOTEBOOK SHEET 
Egypt: Foods and Farming 
Pictures and Texts 
Price 10 Cents 


Other sheets illustrate various aspects 
Egyptian and mediaeval life 








‘Pettit rttt ttt ttt 
BATIK 
TIED-DYEING 
FABRIC PAINTING 


Do you want more beautiful and depend- 


iy 
bh 
able results in these art forms? Send for ia 
'y 
b 
iy 








eS 





it 





subjects, which give detailed information 

for using the new Diamond Tints and 

Dyes in these artistic ways. Free to 

Teachers. Address Diamond Tints & 
+ Dyes, Dept. 80-P, Burlington, Vt. 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS 
Recommended for school use by ‘‘DESIGN"’ 


+ new and complete circulars on these 








NEW HORIZONS 
FOR STUDENTS 


(Continued from page 518) 
play them records which create mood and 
atmosphere by their cadences. 

When possible we will take our students 
on field trips in search of the beautiful, 
whether such a trip means a visit to a 
museum, a program of the modern dance, 
or a walk in the country. No matter what 
we do we will try to awaken in each one 
some interest which he will investigate for 
himself. A senior law student who had 
taken my course in Appreciation of Every- 
day Art said to me last week, “Did you 
know Grant Wood is going to illustrate 
Sinclair Lewis’ ‘Main Street’?’”’ and added, 
“I want to see that book and if I hadn't 
taken your course last year I’d never have 
known who he was.” 

The horizons will always be near us, but it 
is our privilege to show them to our students 
and share our joy of appreciation with them. 
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ART COURSE FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 539) 
branching, general shape, hues of green. Nine by 
twelve-inch paper. 

2 and 3. To design an Easter greeting. Procedure: 
Develop conventional designs from flower forms 
(Grades I-IV cut paper; Grades V-VIIJ, line and 
color.) Fairy flowers. These may be arranged in a 
May basket. (Use triad color harmony.) 

Conventional Easter chicks may be made by 
using a triangle for the body, a circle for the head, 
smaller triangles for beak, wing, tail, and feet. Some 
very attractive designs can be evolved from this 
basic form by serrating the edges of the various 
forms, adding square eyes, combs, etc. (Triad color 
harmony.) 

Apply designs to Easter greeting cards, booklets, 
bookmarks or wall plaques. Latter made of card- 
board, covered with construction paper. Insert piece 
of thin wire on back for hanging before assembling. 

Alternate lesson: Grades I and IV illustrate story 
of Peter Rabbit or make a group picture entitled 
“The Easter Parade.’”’ Grades V-VIII make illus- 
trations of familiar May Day scenes—dancing 
about May pole, hanging of May baskets, etc. 

4. Art appreciation (turn to 20-a 
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BLOSSOM — BLOCK PRINTING 


| 


‘i 


ei i lil 





= WITH SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM CLITTERS - 


No.1. Black on White. Outlinewith No.2. Stipple bac ane madeby No.3. Dure cutting technique. All 

No. 1 Cutter. Take out background picking with No.1 Custer. Lettering work done with No. 1 Cutter. Note 

with No.5 Cutter. Workforboldmas- mustbecutinreversetoprintcorrectly overcutting in background border 

ses. Type design for textile printing. | inedbackground with No.1 Cutter. strengthens print. 

LOCAL DEALERS AND SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSES HANDLE THE FULL SPEEDBALL LINE 

“BLOCK PRINTING with LINOLEUM” SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM CUTTERS SPEEDBALL BLOCK PRINTING INKS 
Second Edition > 


New Ideas, Iustrations, Block Printed «<< 


Cover Write for it or buy from your 
dealer—25 cents. Our Lessons and Ad- 








Ww ater soluble Easy to clean blocks: Colors 
in Red, Orange. Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet. 
a sort Brown, Black, White, with reducers. Send for 
Made in six popular shapes for school use our new color circulars showing these inks. The 
visory Service on block printing are free Adjentable to the sturdy “Palm-fit” handle. Speedball Block Printing Press. Speedball 
to teachers Write for circulars. Brayer. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. - CAMDEN, N. J. 


HUNT'S ARTIST PENS, SPEEDBALL LETTERING PRODUCTS, CLIPS, BOSTON PENCIL SHARPENERS 








SECTION II Lace paper doilies, candy-box lace. envelope linings, 
Art appreciation. Bsns ge ern 
One lesson per month has been allotted for definite : _ psn ip a eee, OP ee oe 
picture study. Use the prints found in The Instructor C e SRE WHEE OF Ceeee. , 
a. 2 m , . ‘d, string, rope r weaving rugs, 
or The Grade Teacher. Vary the method of studying _ ‘) Sng, UPS, Pee Came Yer Weer Me 
ete.). 


pictures, dramatization, imaginative story telling, ; 
All kinds ot boxes, wood ol eardboard 


line analysis, literature and music correlation are = 
: : rin cans, spools, macaroni or soda straws for beads 
some ways of arousing interest. Avoid statisties and Wood k : ; 
° i Ss Ss, Se t T. ammefrs, SAWS, 
facts about the artist. Ask questions which will ee ee 
nails, ete 
guide the children in appreciating the composition Burl ved k . oe is f 
. a . . : riap bags ve make goo ymacKkgrounds lor 
of the picture. They will be interested in differentia- . I — on g 
exhibits. 
ting between a portrait, a landscape, or a story-tell- 
ing picture. If the children are to keep the pictures, 
have them mounted uniformly, and preserved in a small I ld P f 
. sms ay aise, vase > ore ret ar r 
booklet or portfolio. A colored mat, about one- pre eer ise, vaseline or cold cream jars fo 
. . . individual paste. 
eighth inch larger all around than the picture will ' : I . tt k 
. Ss res s .- > caps, jk ; S, COrKS. 
add to the attractiveness of the black and white ee watsons, ani ‘ aaa GAYS, AF TaNGM, OO 
Colored glass suitable for making mosaics. 


Native clay (sieve to remove stones) 
Bottles and jars with good shapes (vases). 


prints. Paste only at the top edges in mounting. T ; ld id Pj f 
: snears, § TIng © “| 8 r. eces 0O 

Do not confine appreciation to pictures only ae a ' 
Teaching ‘Art Appreciation’? means engendering a 


love of the beautiful and respect for order wherever 


copper. 


Inner tubes, kid gloves, sewing materials. 


_— : , Weaving materials, long grasses, willows, pine 
it is found in nature or the works of man & ’ a ’ I 
needles, corn leaves, rags, twine. 
Sawdust. 


SECTION rs , 
ECTION If Wire screen, tooth brush, or Flit gun for spatter 


Materials found in the community (other than stencils. 
regular art supplies): Linoleum, soft wood, rubber heels, potatoes, paraffin 
Wrapping paper. Press, if wrinkled for making block and stick prints 
Corrugated cardboard, pulpboard, beaverboard (turn to 21-a 
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metal 
crafts 
svpplies 


Metals in sheet and 
Solders, 


Rings, 


Bracelets, 


for a sample copy. 





wire form 


enamels, stones, 
clips, pins, joints 


and catches 








FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 


Nut Bowls and Scoops are 
popular camp projects. 
equipments and all supplies needed. 
Our brochure ““The Metal Crafts”’ 
ful information for teachers and students. 


If you are interested in a summer course in Jew- 
elry and Art Metal Work, write for information. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO., Providence, R. 1. | sits, techine Ouries 


We furnish complete 


is full of help- 
Ask 

















LEATHERCRAFT 


SUPPLIES 


























| ie 
os whole or half For many years we have spe- 
skins, or cut to cialized in catering to the needs 
measure) of the leathercrafter. Our stocks 
TOOLS =e complete . . . our prices the 
lowest. 
LACINGS SEND Se IN STAMPS 
(both calf and for Samples in Art Leathers 
oat skin) Ideas and suggestions on this 
os Fasteners fascinating work yours for the 
to A leathers asking. May we serve you? 
|__| | Ove, Wax Polish 
Sphinx Paste 
Slide Fasteners W. A. HALL x SON 
\ Bas Plates _> 251 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass: 








THE AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


is ready to supply all your SCHOOL 
and Camp Crafts needs. 


Special school and camp prices__send 10c for new 64-page catalog 


193 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 











@ If LEATHERCRAFT is part of your 
art instruction don’t fail to write us 
for our catalogue 8-F of supplies which 
includes instruction books, lacings, 
patterns and all types of leather for 
handicraft purposes 


OSBORN BROS., 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 








Announcements of Summer Schools of Art and Handicrafts will be found in the front advertising 


section, pages 7-a to 12-a. 


The courses offered are complete and thorough. 


The Directors 


and Instructors are among our well-known artists and craftsmen. 





SECTION IV 

Suggestions for School Programs, Parents’ Visiting 
Days, ete.: 

Allow the pupils to dramatize a favorite picture or 
pictures. Keep costuming simple. 

Demonstration of craft processes, weaving, puppet 
making, etc. 

Talks by the children on art in the home, telling 
the value of good design in furniture choice and 
arrangement. The contrast between good taste and 
could be made with actual furniture, 
pictures or drawings at the board. 

Demonstration of pleasing color combinations, 
applied to dress and home situations. 

Pupil-prepared program for entertainment of 
parents, in which they give some of the experiences 
of a unit of study, i.e., after a study of Holland, the 
children, in costumes of their own making, drama- 
tize some story, recite original poetry, serve cheese of 
their own making, present tulips which they have 
raised, to the guests, etc. 

Talks by pupils on “How to 
Surroundings More Beautiful.” or 
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poor taste 


Make Our Farm 
“A Plan for 


Improving the 
“How We Can Improve the 
School Yard.” 


Our 
Appearance of 


Appearance of Town,” or 


Ou 


SECTION \ 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Course of Study in Art Education. 

Bulletin, No. 41, 1933 
Practical Drawing Books Art Edition 

Practical Drawing Company, Chicago. 
Enjoyment and Use of Art in the 

School, Todd and Gale. 

Press, 1933. 
Applied Art, Lemos. 

California, 1920. 
Art Stories—Books 1 and 2., Whitford, Lick, Gray. 

Scott, Foresman & Company, New York, 1933 
(Primary Level—books for children) 

The above books will be found particularly help- 
ful along general lines. I shall be glad to suggest a 
longer, more exhaustive list to anyone writing me. 
Don’t hesitate to write me if any of the problems 
in the outline present difficulties to you. 


Pennsylvania 
Correlated 


Elementary 
University of Chicago 


Pacific Press, Mountain View, 


l-a 








Teach Proven Lessons 


with The Art Teacher 


the book that over 7,000 
teachers like yourself are 
using successfully » » » 


This 492-page book by Pedro J. Lemos does 
more for you in your art teaching than any 
collection of reference material that you 
could make. 


There are 388 illustrations of actual work done by stu- 
dents in the classroom, and the subject matter is the A-B-C 
of elementary art education. Look at these chapter headings: 


Drawing—Objects, Trees, Posters 

Landscapes Lettering and Booklet Making 
Drawing—Birds, Animals, People Holiday Projects 
Torn and Cut Paper Work Toys and Woodwork 
Painting and Color Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 
Illustration and Blackboard Home and Garden 

Drawing Puppets and Stagecraft 
Modeling and Pottery Picture Study and Nature 
Design—The Design Unit Study 
Design—The Application Schoolroom Helps 


There are enough ideas in this book to keep your classes 
humming for years to come. ART TEACHER is a real 
investment—a proven asset. 

It isn’t just what owners of ART TEACHER say 
about it, it’s what you get out of this valuable book. Here 
are excerpts from two letters received: 

“After examining the ART TEACHER I find it will be a 

most valuable aid in preparing drawing lessons for the chil- 

dren of my classes.” —Edith G. Stein, Tarrytown, New York 

“This is a grand book for teaching art from first to seventh 

=~ arak, Miller, Principal, Wilson School, Amarillo, 
exas 

Prove to your own satisfaction that ART TEACHER is 
a valuable addition to your reference library. 

Send $1.00 down payment and receive ART TEACHER 
on 10 days’ approval. When you have seen its value, send 
$7.00 more aa the book is yours. Or take advantage of 
the Budget Plan — send $1.00 now and $2.00 a month for 
4 months. 

Should you decide that ART TEACHER does not fill 
your needs—return the book at the end of the 10 days and 
we will refund your money. 

No matter how you decide to purchase ART TEACHER 
eventually—send your order for the 10-day trial today to 





SCHOOL ARTS 947 Printers Bldg. Worcester, Mass. 


Enclosed is $1.00. Please send the big 492-page book, the ART TEACHER. After 
10 days I will send $7.00 or accept your Budget Plan or I will return the book to 
you postpaid — you to refund the $1.00 I have paid. 





NAME . POSITION 


SCHOOL ADDRESS CITY, TOWN & STATE. 
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Realizing 


a 
Vision 






HACIENDA- 


5,¢ 
de LEMOS PALO ALT 


CALIFORN iQ 


A woman who decorates the living room in a pleasing way is more of an 
artist than many who stir paint on a palette. A merchant who arranges his 
wares or has a hobby of building model ships, often produces more art 
than the professional artist. Art can be applied to everything connected 
with life's needs and civilization’s comforts. Art is not alone for the “‘tal 
ented’ nor is it a ‘luxury’ for humanity; more art in every avenue of life’: 
vocations will result in a surer, firmer foundation for the greatest renaissance 
our country has ever had and which it certainly needs. 


—Excerpts from Editorials in "School Arts” 


A\tou" six years ago on one of his trips to Worcester, Mr. Lemos left with us rough sketche 
of his projected new home shown above. Since then its construction has been slowly pro 
gressing under his careful guidance, much of the work of decoration, in fact, being done by 
Mrs. Lemos and himself. 


The illustrations in the following pages represent the fulfillment of the ideas and the vision of 
the editor of School Arts. Application of art principles are seen in every room, every wall 
every piece of furniture, every ornament, in the ceilings above and the floors beneath; the 
very stones, rough though they be, are things of beauty; the hand of the creator in league 
with nature has produced a home of exquisite beauty. 


Problems in applied art which you have seen printed in School! Arts have had their inception 
in plans for this lovely home, and their practical testing has been part of Mr. Lemos’ everyday 


life. 
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SCHOOL ARTS ENLARGES DEPARTMENT 


The Studio Home of Pedro J. Lemos, Editor of School Arts, in- 
cludes additional space to meet the increasing needs of the 


magazine. 


As designer and builder of the Spanish business section of Ramona 
Street in Palo Alto, as well as the Allied Arts Guild, California's 
most distinctive Art Center and his Carmel buildings, the Editor 
of School Arts is recognized as one of California's leading artist- 


architects. 


The following pictures present a little journey to the new sections 


of School Arts Editorial Studios. 


Below is a vista of the home and studios comprising the Hacienda de 
Lemos at Palo Alto, California. This group reflecting the northern 
Spanish architectural lines of the medieval period has been built 
within a circle of live oaks once a section of adobe homes of the 
Spanish rancheros before the discovery of gold 








The entrance 
gateway tk 
the Studios 


The massive roof 
linesof the Studic 
section are cov 
ered with es- 
pecially hand 
made tile thickly 
laid after the 
Spanish manner, 
and in varying 
earthen colors. 
The iron window 
grillsare origina 
16th and 17th 
century hand 
craft from Spain 
The doorway at 
the extreme left 
is the approach 
to the Studi« 
thru the Loggia 
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The double doors of the 
Studio, richly carved pan- 
els in antiqued colors 
were brought from a 16th 
century church in the moun 
tain town of Ronda, Spain 
The low arched doors 
with medieval Spanish 
knockers and heavy decor 
ative nail heads from 
Toledo, lead to the living 
rooms of the house 


Through the Studio 
doors one enters an 
artistic, flagstoned 
room, restful but 
practical for work 
either for School 
Arts pages or for 
the easel. The fire- 
place shown op 
posite and two 
work nooks project 
from the Studio 








This working corner of the 
Studio reveals the Editor's 
etching press and tables 
for preparing the large 
friezes and other generous 
forms of school work re- 
ceived for use in School 
Arts. The Spanish bell- 
tower stairway leads to 
the Magazine secretarial 
office 


A close-up shows the fire 
place to be walled with 
old tile of quaint design 
from old Spain and Mexico 
The fireplace follows 
closely the famous fire 
place in the Toledo home 
of El Greco, the 16th 
century artist 











In this office all mail for the Editor is received from many parts of the world and assorted for attention 


From the office balcony the center 
patio of the home may be seen with 
its inviting fountain and inset stones 


From the office windows may be seen the nearby cabin 
used for handicraft research. Here ideas in many materi- 
als are developed for Schoo! Arts use. Projects received 
by mail are often tested for schoolroom adaptability 
This house in the woods has a beaten path to its door 











With this pictorial journey ended, we pass again through the Studio doors, through the Loggia 
with its Romanesque Spanish sculpture below hand-hewn timbered roofing, to the outer world 


These photographs do not show the enjoy- 
able color combinations, or the many carvings, 
color cement panels, hand-wrought tiles, 
gesso craft paneling, iron work, and the 
many new artistic mediums used consistently 
throughout the buildings. Artists and archi- 
tects unite in defining the group as a monu- 
ment to beauty resulting from art and materials 
combined in home building. It has taken the 
de Lemos family five years and has required 
the training of assistants to produce the 
present result. It will perhaps require two 
more years to complete the garden plans 
in relation to these buildings in northern 
California which are following the lines of 
ancestral homes in northern Spain. 

The Editor, constantly appealing for greater 


contact of art with life and ur 1iNg practice 
plus theory, promises a group of articles or 
Home and Civic Art for the next volume of 
School Arts 
ects relating to Home and Civic Art, present- 
ideas, 
illustrated fully to help grade and advanced 


These will deal with art proj 


ing new fascinating and simple 
students to new horizons in art expression 

A finer fusion of art to home building, civic 
art, and industrial production are paramount 
needs and 


today. Many new methods for securing new 


requirements in art instruction 
textures, new ways of using wood and stone 
glass and textiles, stimulating students to art 
developments of their own will be described 
These articles will be inspired by the Editor's 
successful practical tield of active experience 





Thirty-six Years of 
Progress in 


A\rt Education 


T IS interesting to those of us who have been with the magazine since its 
beginning 36 years ago, to compare art education of those days with its 


present state. 


Trustworth,”’ the delightful New England home of Dr. Henry Turner 
Bailey, the first editor of School Arts, overlooked historic Massachusetts Bay 
Dr. Bailey's study was lined with boxes of illustrations. Art was mainly 


expressed in line and color in drawings 


The School Arts Magazine, has always pioneered in art education, 
devoting its energies to a better appreciation of beauty in common things. 
How far we have come is evidenced by the present place which art occupies 
in the schools. No longer a subject to be taught during a few minutes of 
sketching once or twice a week, but a vital force which motivates all school 


subjects—it integrates with history, geography, English, and other subjects 


‘Beauty in common things’’ is still our goal, for with the constantly 
increasing application of art and design to industry—textiles, automobiles 
trains, planes, or almost everything else you can mention, art is really coming 


into its own and you should be proud to be a part of this great movement. 


When the pictures of our new Schoo! Arts office came in the other day, 
we knew that you, as part of our family, would be interested, too, so we 
are reproducing them with the titles which Mr. Lemos had written on the 
back of the pictures, hoping that you, too, will receive an inspiration from 
this realization of a vision in practical applied art—just the kind to which you 


and you are devoting your lives and talents 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
APRIL, 1937 
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